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and ready to 
sell lor you! 


10 x 15-inch Counter Card in beautiful 
full color. Just call, or write for this 


FREE merchandising help 


Put this handsome new Summer-Fall 
counter card to work in your bank. Let it 
help sell First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks for you. 

Our Winter-Spring card did a spectacu- 
lar job for our correspondent banks. That, 
plus our month by month advertising 
schedule in HOLIDAY and NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC, have pushed sales of our Travel- 
ers Checks to an all-time record high! 

It’s good business to handle our travel- 
ers checks for these two reasons: 


1. Your bank name is printed free of 


charge on every check vou sell. Pays vou 
an extra dividend of publicity wherever 
the checks are cashed. 


2. You keep the entire sales commission 


when you sell First National Bank of 


Chicago Travelers Checks, which have 
been used and accepted world-wide for 
more than 40 years. 

Our generous policy on Travelers Checks 
is typical of the kind of service we 
offer member banks. If you are not now a 
correspondent of The First. ask to have a 
representative call to explain all our 


services, which include... 


Complete Clearing and Collection Servi 
e Rapid Router Service ¢ Complete Foreig 
Banking Service ¢ Loan Participation ¢ Bon 
Department @ Operational Procedure Survey 
¢ Guidance in Handling New Types of Loan 
e Wire Transfers @ Safekeeping Service 
Bank Remodeling and Modernization @ Publ 
Relations & Advertising ¢ Credit Informati 
e Correspondent Conferences @ Assistance! 
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From the windows of his mansion at Kittery Point, William Pepperrell, richest man in 
Maine, could see his ships departing and arriving from the West Indies and Europe. The 
house, built by his father in 1682, was “one of the most magnificent provincial resi- 
dences”; through the hall, it was said, a cart and oxen could be driven. Smaller than in 
Pepperrell’s day, his birthplace is now privately owned. 

Besides being a merchant and shipbuilder, Pepperrell took an active part in politics 
and was an officer in the militia. Although he had no legal training, the governor appointed 
him chief justice of the colony when the incumbent was removed for political reasons. 
Reversing the usual order, after his appointment Pepperrell set about studying law. 
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SIR WILLIAM PEPPERRELL 


Fast American Baronet His chief exploit was commanding an expedition in 1745 against the Canadian strong- 
on Servi ‘ hold Louisburg, one of France’s important fortifications. In recognition of his efforts in 
ete Foreig bringing the siege to a successful conclusion, George II made him a baronet, an honor never 
before conferred on any native American. He was also the first American to be a general 
in the British royal army and for a few months served as acting governor of Massa- 
» Sorell , chusetts which at that time included Maine and New Hampshire. 
a © Publ | gaa DS \aagaae ee ee Sir William was proud of his success and cut a fine figure as 
Informati ers hl nnd, he rode about in his coach attended by footmen and outriders, 
Lesistantll y : g mq = but his overwhelming ambition to have his name perpetuated 

yi m\ failed of fulfilment. Of his four children, Andrew, the only son 

to reach maturity, was engaged to Hannah Waldo but postponed 

the marriage date several times presumably because of ill health. 

When the wedding day finally arrived, in the presence of the 

on tena tented assembled guests, the bride called off the ceremony because of 
at the battle of Louisburg the mortification she had been caused. The grief-stricken Andrew died shortly thereafter. 
After Sir William’s death in 1759 the property passed to his daughter’s son William 


Sparhawk on condition that he take the name Pepperrell. As he was a Loyalist he fled to 
England when the Revolution broke out. 
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Credit Control Is a Continuing 
Responsibility of Bank Management 


By JOSEPH M. DODGE* 


President, The Detroit Bank 
Detroit, Mich. 


ness cycle, the banks are blamed 

for extending either too much 
or too little credit and become the 
focus of public and political atten- 
tion. 

In any period of inflation, regard- 
less of its source or cause, expand- 
ing bank loans are a target of 
criticism. Government, which may 
have been the principal source of 
the inflation, directs attention to 
the expanding total of bank loans 
as a primary cause. Any actual 
credit abuses or excesses are 
magnified and the need for more 
bank credit to facilitate the carry- 
ing of inflation priced inventories 
and payrolls receives little acknowl- 
edgement. 


If banks lend too freely and un- 
wisely during a period of mounting 
prosperity, regardless of its cause, 
when the boom has run its course 
and prices and activities turn 
downward, banks can contribute to 
the decline by forcing liquidation 
of the good credits with the bad 
credits. 

In these over-simplified terms, it 
is apparent that banks can magnify 
an excessively optimistic or exces- 
sively pessimistic trend because of 
the vital part their credit function 
plays in the mechanism of the 
economy. 


One of the principal contributions 
of the banking business toward the 
economic and financial health of 
the nation is to so conduct itself that 
it avoids the extremes which can 
be embarrassing to banks, deposi- 
tors, and borrowers alike. The 
multiplication of the acts of 15,000 
banks in the field of credit does 
have a fundamental effect on the 
health of the economy. Sound bank- 
ing and sound business go hand in 


| N EVERY RISE OR FALL of the busi- 


*Past president, The Michigan Bankers Assn., 
The American Bankers Assn., and The Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers. 
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JOSEPH M. DODGE 


hand. It is essential for both banks 
and borrowers not to be over-ex- 
tended if our national stability is to 
be maintained. The nation can 
withstand many minor economic 
illnesses, provided the banks are 
not sick at the same time. 

We are living in an era of na- 
tional and international uncer- 
tainty. One of the greatest problems 
of today is the rapidity of change. 
More and more often the unex- 
pected happens. Sound principles 
are more necessary than ever be- 
cause of the variables affecting 
every form of commercial and fi- 
nancial activity. 

By their very nature, banks must 
be the instrument that provides 
protection and preserves stability 
because only through their perma- 


FROM WHERE WE SIT 

Following a recently established 
custom, we are again presenting to 
the readers of an A.B.A. Convention 
issue, a guest editorial containing a 
timely and vital message. We are 
deeply grateful to Mr. Dodge for 
providing the editorial, and bespeak 
for it the careful reading which it 
richly deserves. 

J. H. PETERS, Editor 


nence can the other economic 
changes proceed without a general 
disaster. 

As key factors in the economic 
stability of the country, banks have 
two obligations: one is to under- 
stand thoroughly the implications 
and effects of the sum of their acts 
in the field of credit; and the other 
is to so implement a sound credit 
policy, conceived in the interests 
of the nation, that the sum of these 
acts continues to be soundly con- 
structive and does not contain de- 
structive elements. 

In December 1947 the American 
Bankers Association organized and 
put into operation a Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Program. This 
program received the public ap- 
proval of the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and leaders of both 
Houses of Congress. However, at 
that time it only pertained to banks. 
Unquestionably it helped avoid 
special legislation limiting the lend- 
ing activities of banks. 

When inflationary pressures again 
became severe in 1950, this type of 
action was formalized under a 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Pro- 
gram, provided for under Section 
708 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, and implemented by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

No banker should assume that 
the principles underlying it can be 
disregarded because the formal pro- 
gram and the nationwide organiza- 
tion which carried it into effect have 
been discontinued. The principles} 
are as valid today as when the 
regulations and recommendations 
were in effect. 

Any examination of banking his- 
tory in the United States will 
clearly show the cost of past fail- 
ures in credit administration. And 
the point to remember is that in the 
future the penalties for similar 
failures can be much more serious. 
With the present trend of cen- 
tralization, government needs little 
excuse to legislate new forms of 
control over bank credit. 
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Red Feather days are here again! 
Some 2,000,000 volunteers soon will 
solicit fellow Americans for contri- 
butions to the nation’s Community 
Chests and to the United Defense 
Fund. Many thousands of Ameri- 
cans at home and abroad will bene- 
fit from these contributions in their 
hour of need. Wear your Red 
Feather proudly. 


for ALL Red Feather Services 





€..Ves, Arf, we buy and sell our 
Government bonds through Bankers Trust 
in New York. Because theye a primary 
Cealer all prices are nef- And their 
over-al/ advice on our account has been 


very helpful...” 


When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust-you deal direct | 


As a primary dealer in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, notes, certificates, and 
discount bills, we maintain an in- 
ventory of these securities in our 
Trading Department. 

This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed without 
delay—no red tape or outside tele- 
phone calls. Immediate confirmation 
of orders can mean an important 
saving for your bank. 


Moreover, this service is rendered 
to our customers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost—all prices are net. 
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We are glad to work with you on 
your bond account, advise you on the 
arrangement of maturities, and sug- 
gest switches from one issue to an- 
other as market movements provide 
favorable opportunities. 

In addition, our Bond Department 
is a leading dealer in State and Mu- 
nicipal issues. We are prepared to 
answer your questions regarding 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


this segment of your portfolio. 

For full information on how this 
service can benefit your bank, write 
Bond Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N.Y. Telephone REctor 2-8900 
when we can be of assistance. Our 
teletype numbers are NY 1-3333 for 
Governments and NY 1-850 for State 
and Municipals. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Three Centuries 
of Money, 


i 


avant! 


Men and 


A N annual convention of so impor- 
tant an organization as the American 
Bankers Association rarely, if ever, 
fails to suggest an anniversary. And by 
the same token, an anniversary seldom 
fails to recall the past. We are reminded 
on such occasions that this America of 
ours is not the result of a rigidly prede- 
termined system but an organic struc- 
ture, a product of growth. 
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And so it is that BANKERS MONTHLY 
again adopts an historical motif for an 
ABA Convention issue. If the story, 
“Three Centuries of Money, Men and 
Banks” serves to reaffirm the fact that 
the American society has always been 
one in which men and institutions 
achieve stature and influence by their 
own efforts, it will have served the pur- 
pose for which it was written. 








Here are the features that save you money! 


e 37 to 1 reduction ratio e Single camera for both 8-mm and 
e 8-mm photography on 16-mm film 16-mm photography 
e Maximum document width on e Adjustable lamp banks 

16-mm film 


e Simultaneous front and back : ; 
photography @ Fast automatic or hand feeding 


e Clear visibility footage indicator 


e Automatic fog-prevention shutter e Simplified control panel 


Why not call your nearby Burroughs representative today? He will be f ysion to show you 
the many ways modern a Microfilming can save you time an 


anergy Snr every 
job—and can give you immediate delivery on the equipment you require. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


NT NAMES IN MICROFILAg " 
CG 


DISTRIBUTOR 


HIGH-SPEED BELL & HOWELL 
RECORDER—The most modern avail- 
able; brings new efficiency—new clarity 
and accuracy—to every job it tackles, 


612 SERVICE CENTERS— 


Burroughs backs your equipment 
with the largest microfilming serv- 
ice staff in the world. Highly skilled 
servicemen are at your call —always 
ready to make sure your Bell & 
Howell equipment gives you years 
of productive, trouble-free service. 


25 PROCESSING STATIONS— 


Burroughs Processing Stations are 
strategically located throughout the 
country. Here experienced techni- 
cians assure immediate processing 
of your microfilm—use the latest 
developing methods to insure maxi- 
mum brilliance and clarity of image. 
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his year’s convention of the 
NL American Bankers Association, 

its seventy-eighth annual meet- 
ing, coincides pretty closely with an- 
other event of historic significance— 
the issuance three hundred years ago 
of the Pine Tree shilling, first official 
coin to be minted in any of the North 
American colonies. 

The birth of this truly American 
currency in 1652 was to serve as a 
tremendously important precedent. 
Perhaps few colonial leaders realized 
it at the time, but the decision to mint 
a coin of their own was, in effect, the 
first groping step toward American 
sovereignty. 

If he could have foreseen it, any 
colonial businessman would have been 
shocked at the modern American’s 
easy familiarity with money. There 
was so little hard cash in the colonies 
in the first half of the 17th Century 
that anything in fairly good supply 
and reasonably stable in value was 
used as a medium of exchange. Dur- 
ing much of that period wampum, 
beaver skins and tobacco were the 
major currencies of domestic trade. 

American Indians along the Atlantic 
Coast had been making wampum un- 
counted centuries before the white 
man came to that segment of the New 
World. The hard-shelled mollusks 
common to coastal water were plenti- 
ful. Bits of shell were laboriously 
ground into beads which were then 


Beads, Skins, Tobacco “Coit 


By WILBUR J. BRONS 


Associate Editor 


drilled through the center so that they 
could be strung on thongs and worked 
into ornaments. To the hard-pressed 
colonists who had little silver or gold, 
these beads offered a _ convenient 
medium of exchange; they were 
easy to handle and to count. Wampum, 
sometimes called “wampampege” or 
just “peage,” was officially recognized 
as money by the General Court of 
Massachusetts in 1637, when it was 
decreed that the medium should pass 
at six beads to the penny for any 
sum under 12d. 


Wampum Unpopular In England 


The use of wampum persisted in 
many areas for several generations, 
but the popularity of this medium 
abroad was relatively short-lived. 
Traders in England and elsewhere 
soon became suspicious of it; they 
much preferred to exchange their 
manufactured goods for beaver skins 
and tobacco, commodities for which 
there was a constant market at home. 
It isn’t surprising, in the circum- 
stances, that beaver skins and tobacco 
quickly became more popular than the 


Indians’ blue and white beads. 


Tobacco emerged the winner in the 
popularity contest between itself and 
beaver skins. In Virginia and else 
where, the dried leaves of this plant 
became such a staple product that 
rents and wages were paid in it, at a 
rate of two or more English shillings 
per pound. Mine hosts in colonial 
taverns and inns preferred tobacco te 
most of the many foreign coins then 
in circulation; they could keep track 
of what tobacco would bring in the 
way of manufactured imports from the 
mother country or from Spain and the 
Netherlands, which was more than 
they could say of gold, silver or cop- 
per money. 

How widespread the use of tobacco 
became may be gathered from the fact 
that for the eight years from 1641 to 
1649 no debts contracted to be paid in 
coin could be sued for in a colonial 
court of law. Estates of the period 
were generally valued in coin, but 
when they were sold it was for tobacco. 
Even the salaries of public office 
holders, although nominally set im 
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Chase National Bank Museum of Moneys of the World 


Early American Trade 


English shillings and pounds, were 
actually paid in tobacco. 

This state of affairs was not entirely 
of the colonists’ making. For many 
years, little or no specie was available. 
England had prohibited the export of 
gold and was to maintain that pro- 
hibition until 1696. The gold and 
virgin silver that came to the colonies 
through trade with the Spanish West 
Indies was insufficient for their grow- 
ing needs. Inflow of these metals was 
sporadic at best and when New Eng- 
land trading ships and privateersmen 
brought gold and silver money to the 
colonies, the coins invariably were so 
worn and clipped as to be worth only 
a fraction of their original value. 

When the middle years of the 17th 
Century rolled around, traders and 
merchants of the North American 
Colonies were desperately in need of 
a practical means of paying their 
debts and buying their wares. Re- 
peated pleas to England brought no 
relief; the mother country was steeped 
in its own political and fiscal prob- 
lems, most of them so pressing that 
helping the colonies with hard money 
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was out of the question. 

Because of the diversified nature of 
its economy, the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony was particularly hard hit by 
the scarcity of money. Naturally 


enough, then, it was the first of the 
colonies to take matters into its own 
hands. In 1652, the Massachusetts 
General Court authorized the estab- 
lishment of a mint to be located in 
Boston. Shortly thereafter a contract 
to make coins was awarded to John 
Hull, silversmith, and Robert Sander- 
son, an associate of Hull’s own choos- 
ing. The two men set up their mint and 
began operations on May 27, 1652. 
Under the law, any person had the 
right to bring silver bullion, plate or 


The Bettmann Archive, N.Y. 
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An old time counting room. From a drawing, 1872. 


Spanish coin to the Boston mint house 
and receive in return Pine Tree shill- 
ings or their fractional parts—usually 
twelvepence, sixpence and threepence 
pieces. Precisely what Hull and San- 
derson retained by way of seigniorage 
is not of record, but the terms of their 
second contract in 1675 stipulated 
that they should receive twelve pence 
for every twenty shillings minted, 
plus an allowance of three pence as 
waste against every three ounces of 
sterling silver minted. 

It was intended at first to have the 
coins square in order to minimize 
clipping or washing. The round form 
was finally decided upon, however; 
and a double ring on either side of 
the coin was adopted as a reasonably 
good means of discouraging clippers. 
Within the double ring on one side was 
to have been the single word “Massa- 
chusetts,” and in the center the Pine 
Tree from which the pieces took their 
name. Hull and Sanderson had no 
difficulty with the tree design but 
“Massachusetts” came out “Masa- 
thusets,” which didn’t quite fill the 
ring. The minters solved that problem 
by inserting the word “In” before the 
name of the colony. 

With the double ring on the other 
side of the coin were the words “New 
England” and in the center was the 
date, 1652. In his Epochs in Ameri- 
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can Banking, Noble Foster Hoggson 
observes that all subsequent Pine Tree 
shillings and their fractions were also 
dated 1652. Hoggson’s assumption, 
which seems reasonable enough, is 
that Hull was a thrifty soul who saw 
no good reason for making new dies 
every year merely to date a coin. 

We have said that production of this 
fledgling money three hundred years 
ago in Boston marked the beginning 
of a subtle change in the attitude of 
the colonies toward England. Not all 
historians are in complete agreement 
on this point, however. Some re- 
searchers have stated that the colonists 
and their leaders probably did not 
realize they were usurping a royal 
prerogative by minting their own 
coins of commence, the implication 
being that if they had realized it the 
step would not have been taken. 

Actually, this assumption of colonial 
innocence doesn’t square too well with 
the known facts. It’s true enough, of 
course, that the mint was established 
during Cromwell’s dictatorship and 
that Cromwell was friendly to the 
New Englanders. And it’s also true 
that colonial authorities apologized 
for the slight to the crown, pleading 
the urgency of their need. Nevertheless 
when a royal commission subsequently 
visited Massachusetts and demanded 
that the law authorizing the mint be 


repealed, the General Court pointedly 
ignored the demand. 


The Crown Takes Offense 


It is recorded that Charles II and 
his Privy Councillors were affronted 
when they discovered the existence of 
the Pine Tree shilling. The monarch 
was temporarily placated when he was 
told by a colonial emissary that the 
pine tree on the new coin was in 
reality the royal oak of England. Ae- 
tually, the tree was intended to symbol- 
ize the tall, straight masts of the New 
England trading ships, and every 
colonist—man and boy—knew it. 

The Boston mint was finally closed 
in 1686, when the weight of English 
disapproval became too heavy for 
colonial authorities to bear. Historians 
believe there is a connection between 
the closing and the political activities 
of John Dudley. Sent to England as an 
agent of the Massachusetts General 
Court, Dudley returned as president 
of the King’s Council for Massa- 
chusetts Bay, New Hampshire, Maine 
and Rhode Island. This new assertion 
of royal authority probably was the 
straw that broke the camel’s back of 
colonial determination so far as the 
mint itself was concerned. Neverthe 
less, having asserted a measure of 
sovereignty over their own affairs, the 
colonies were never again to yield 
completely to the crown. 


Paper Replaces Specie 

This new spirit of autonomy was 
again apparent a few years later when 
the soldiers of Massachusetts returned 
from an_ unsuccessful expedition 
against the French in Canada. With the 
mint closed, there was no hard money 
with which to pay these men. An ad 
was passed levying £40,000 for the 
purpose, but the soldiers were re 
bellious and would not wait until the 
money. could be brought into the 
treasury by taxation. The result of 
this dilemma was the first official 
paper money issued by a colonial gov 
ernment. 

These notes of credit, issued in de 
nominations from two shillings to tea 
pounds, were receivable for taxes and 
for goods paid into the Massachusetts 
treasury in lieu of taxes. But the 
soldiers to whom the paper money wat 
given found spending it a chore; 
notes would not command money, ne 
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commodities at money prices. When 
the soldiers were able to get more 
than twelve shillings to the pound, 
they counted themselves lucky. In his 
History of American Currency, pub- 
lished in 1896, William G. Sumner 
relates that during much of the period 
when these notes were in circulation, 
merchants asked their customers how 
they would pay before setting prices 
on their merchandise: customers of- 
fering Spanish or New England coin 
received the best prices; those who of- 
fered the new currency were quoted 
prices which cut the purchasing 
power of their money by about a 
third, and those who bought on credit 
paid the highest prices. 


The Bank of England was estab- 
lished in 1694, and two years later 
the mother country again permitted 
free exportation of gold and silver 
bullion. But the colonists of Massa- 
chusetts were convinced by this time 
that paper bills would carry them 
over any emergency. As new issues 
were circulated, with only the colony’s 
credit behind them, paper shillings 
declined steadily in value. Despite the 
experience of the Bay Colony, however, 
other colonies followed her lead— 
usually with the same result. Rhode 
Island, for example, tried nine paper 
issues in a period of about thirty-five 
years and each issue dropped ulti- 
mately to about a tenth of its face 
value. 

Significantly enough, in: the light 
of what we know about government 
credit today, Pennsylvania was more 
successful with her early loans. Bills 
were issued in amounts not exceeding 
$200 in value to any one person and 
these were based on real estate of at 
last twice that value, plus the govern- 
ment’s promise to pay in twelve annual 
installments with 5 per cent interest. 


Franklin Defends Paper Money 


Benjamin Franklin lent the weight 
of his support to the Pennsylvania bills 
in his first political pamphlet, A 
Modest Inquiry into the Nature and 
Necessity of Paper Currency. Just 
about the time the Franklin pamphlet 
was printed, Louisberg was captured 
from the French and the English 
parliament promised to reimburse 
Massachusetts for the expense of the 
military expedition. The paper shil- 
ling of the colony had dropped in 
value to about two cents and Governor 
Hutchinson promptly put Massa- 
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First Paper Money in the Colonies, Massa- 
chusetts, 1690, in the collection of the 


American Antiquarian Society, Worcester. 
(Reproduced from THE PAGEANT OF AMER- 
ICA. Copyright Yale University Press.) 


chusetts back on a hard money basis. 
It was the first step in a brief, pre- 
revolutionary return to solvency; and 
when its favorable results were noted 
in England, Parliament forbade 
further issuance of paper money in 
New England. In 1764 the ban was 
extended to all the colonies. 

Franklin immediately wrote another 
pamphlet in which he defended the 
provincial paper money system. Later, 
he listed the prohibition of paper 
money issues as one of the causes 
leading to the detachment of the 
colonies from the mother country. He 
was right, of course. It was Parlia- 
ment’s custom to determine such mat- 
ters for the colonies without consult- 
ing them in any way. Resentment over 
this custom became, in time, the 
revolutionary resentment against taxa- 


Ten shilling colonial note 
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tion without representation. The 
Boston Tea Party was not far off. 

Americans of the atomic age are 
accustomed to look upon the dollar as 
an American institution. For all prac- 
tical purposes, as the rest of the 
world well knows, it is precisely that. 
Actually, however, the unit we know 
so well today was of Spanish origin. 
The Spanish unit and its fractional 
parts, the real, the medio or half-real, 
the bit, etc., were in great demand 
in colonial days. The colonists were 
familiar with many kinds of coined 
money, silver, copper, lead and tin; 
but it was gold they valued most— 
and Spain and its possessions were at 
that time the major source of the 
world’s supply of the precious yellow 
metal. Moreover, colonial trading 
vessels called frequently at ports in the 
Spanish West Indies where gold was 
available to them in return for mer- 
chandise. When England prohibited 
gold exports to the colonies, Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia and Connecticut 
passed laws making Spanish coins 
legal tender. 


Federal Mint Authorized 


It was only natural, in the cir- 
cumstances, that when a national coin- 
age was under consideration the 
dollar should be the unit most fre- 
quently mentioned. The resolution of 
June 22, 1775, which authorized the 
first issue of Continental paper money, 
specified that the notes should be pay- 
able in Spanish milled dollars or the 
value thereof in gold or silver. 

The Articles of Confederation, 
adopted July 9, 1778 provided that 
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circulated in Pennsylvania in 1755. 
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Congress should have the sole right 
to regulate the alloy content and the 
value of coins struck by the various 
states. But it was not until the Con- 
stitutional Convention had placed the 
new nation on fairly firm ground that 
Congress again turned its attention to 
a national system of currency. On 
March 3rd, 1791, the Congress au- 
thorized a federal mint and instructed 
President Washington to engage artists 
and procure machinery for the mak- 
ing of coins. On April 2nd, 1792, a 
bill was enacted providing that “the 
money of account of the United States 
should be expressed in dollars or units, 
dismes or tenths, cents or hundredths 
and milles or thousandths; a disme 
being the tenth part of a dollar, a cent 
the hundredth part of a dollar, a mille 
the thousandth part of a dollar. . .” 

Denominations specified in that 
legislation were the gold eagle, gold 
half-eagle, gold quarter-eagle, silver 
dollar, silver half-dollar, silver disme 
(dime), silver half-disme, copper cent 
and copper half-cent. The law also pro- 
vided for free coinage of gold and 
silver coins at the fixed ratio of 15 
to 1. Under this system no charge was 
made for converting gold or silver 
bullion into coins, “weight for 
weight.” The depositor could, how- 
ever, demand an immediate exchange 
of coins for his bullion and for this 
privilege there was a charge of one- 
half of 1 per cent. 

The first mint building was ready 
for occupancy in July, 1792. It was 
located on Seventh Street near Arch, 
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Mint. 
(The Chase National Bank Museum of Moneys) 


in Philadelphia and the first coin 
minted there was the half-dime. Presi- 
dent Washington supplied some of his 
own silver plate for some of the coins, 
but the first big depositor was the 
Bank of Maryland which sent about 
$80,000 in French coins to be made 
into the new federal money. Moses 
Brown, a Boston merchant, is said to 
have made the first deposit of gold bul- 
lion, amounting to about $2,200. 

The silver half-dollar soon became 
the most popular coin for large 
transactions, bank reserves and foreign 
payments. This situation prevailed 
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until about 1830, when a Senate com- 
mittee investigated and reported that 
half-dollars were considered as bullion 
and were “lost to the community as 
coins.” Also about this time, gold was 
coming to the mint from mines in 
Georgia and North. Carolina. Branches 
of the federal mint were later estab- 
lished in Dahlonega, Ga., and Char- 
lotte, N. C., to handle this newly-mined 
gold at the source. 


Need Of Coins Exceeds Output 


Coinage was a long time catching 
up with the nation’s need of money. 
Total output of the Philadelphia mint 
in the first eight years amounted to 
$2,534,000 and the minting had cost 
approximately $200,000. Even if it had 
all remained in the country, which it 
did not, the money minted in those 
first eight years came to only a half. 
dollar per capita. From 1801 to 1810, 
total coinage amounted to little more 
than $1.30 per capita and by 1820 it 
was only $18,833,000, or approxi- 
mately $2 per capita. 

With the War of 1812 came a heavy 
demand for specie for foreign pay- 
ments. Banks along the Atlantic sea- 
board suspended specie payments and 
early in 1813 western banks followed 
suit, putting the entire country on a 
paper basis. Even after the war ended, 
banks were not too enthusiastic about 
resuming specie payments and several 
states enacted laws forcing them to do 
so. 

From about 1833 on, the future of 
the United States mint was regarded 
as secure. Nevertheless, the country 
was not yet finished with privately 
minted money. Gold was to be dis 
covered in California and with the 
discovery some of the money diff 
culties experienced by colonial Ameri- 
cans were to be repeated. 


The trip to California from the East 
was a long, arduous migration and 
few were the souls who would venture 
it for other than economic reasons. It 
was a perilous sea journey around 
Cape Horn. Shortening the trek by 
crossing the Isthmus meant fever and 
pestilence. The overland trail meant 
the courage to brave floods, blizzards, 
hazardous mountain passes and roving 
bands of hostile Indians. But when 
the news of the 1849 discovery of gold 
found its slow way back East, the rush 
began. 

California diggings were producing 
yellow metal in unprecedented qua® 
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Placer mining in the early days of the California Gold Rush. 


tities yet one of the first difficulties 
the influx of gold seekers encountered 
was a shortage of money. The only 
United States mint was thousands of 
miles away to the East. Coins from all 
over the world were circulated and 
gold itself was freely used as currency. 


Yellow Metal At $16 An Ounce 


Historians report that the original 
trading value of gold dust was $8 an 
ounce. The miners themselves had 
other ideas, however, and eventually 
took the law into their own hands. 
A formal meeting of miners decreed 
that gold should be valued at $16 an 
ounce. Scales were set up in bars, sa- 
loons and dance halls and merchants 
were forced to follow suit. 


The yellow dust began to pile up so 
fast that it could no longer be han- 
dled in such a primitive way. There 
was urgent need of depositories in 
which it could be placed for safe-keep- 
ing and drawn against when the need 
arose for payments of one kind or an- 
other. Within a year after the dis- 
covery four private companies were 
taking in gold dust at $15.50 an ounce 
and silver at $14.50 an ounce, making 
payments in token coins. Within two 
years, there were fourteen such private 
mints. 

These privately minted coins were 
usually gold with a small percentage 
of silver. An 1849 $5 piece issued by 
the Oregon Exchange Company bore 
the device of a beaver and was worth 
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about $4.82. A $10 gold piece worth 
$9.97 was minted by Moffatt and Com- 
pany. The $10 piece issued by the 
Pacific Company contained only $7.86 
in gold. 

Establishment of a United States 
mint in San Francisco put an end to 
the private minting of money in Cali- 
fornia but the practice continued for 
many years in some parts of the West. 
Private coinage was discontinued in 
Mormon Territory and in Colorado 
only when United States gold and sil- 
ver coins began to come to the West 
in increasing quantities. The single 
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Front view of the first San Francisco 
Branch Mint. 


system of coinage was henceforth to 
be interrupted only by the conflict be 
tween the states, during which time 
the Confederate States of America set 
up their own monetary system. 


The first phase of this 300-year 
pageant of money, men and banks ends 
quite naturally at this point. Up to the 
period immediately preceding the se 
cession emphasis in commerce and 
trade was almost entirely on hard 
money. Widespread use of currency 
was still to come and with it many 
growing pains of varying intensity and 
duration. In the United States of 
1952 we use coins and paper currency 
only for small payments. We have de 
veloped new symbols or tokens for 
money itself—checks drawn on ow 
bank accounts. Business transactions 
have been simplified to the point where 
obligations can be satisfied and com 
mitments discharged merely by the 
exchange of relatively small pieces of 
paper. But that’s another story—one in 
which men and institutions figure more 
largely than specie money. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


t is next to impossible to separate 
the economic affairs of an era 
from its major public problems. 

Sit down to a few hours’ research on 
the first subject and almost immedi- 
ately you are involved in the second. 
Inevitably, then, a story about money 
soon becomes a story about men and 
their social and political institutions. 

The circumstances that led to the 
minting of the Pine Tree shilling three 
hundred years ago provide no excep- 
tion to this rule. More than anything 
else, the American colonists of the 
early 17th Century wanted to expand 
their trade and improve their standard 
of living. They were continually handi- 
capped in this desire by a meager 
supply of domestic money and foreign 
exchange. They sought to overcome 
these handicaps by various experi- 
ments ranging from commodity money 
to private and governmental issues of 
currency. And in due course, they came 
to the conclusion that complete self- 
government, which meant the right to 
lay taxes and spend public moneys, 
was the most important ingredient of 
any program designed to solve their 
problems. 

There were, as we have seen, three 
sources of specie for the New England 
colonies. With only a limited amount of 
coin coming from the mother country, 
the bulk of the supply came from 
trade with the West Indies and from 
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the booty of privateers who spent their 
loot in the colonies. The inflow from 
these sources was spotty and irregular, 
and most of the coins were clipped and 
worn. Then, too, there were many 
counterfeits. 

Massachusetts seems to have taken 
the lead in attempts to relieve the sit- 
uation. The General Court of the Bay 
Colony, in authorizing the first official 
mint in 1652, brought into the picture 
a silversmith named John Hull—first 
colonial mintmaster to operate with 
the full sanction of domestic authority 
behind him. Hull agreed to mint what- 
ever silver bullion was offered to him 
and chose as his partner in the enter- 
prise~one Robert Sanderson. 


Massachusetts Takes The Lead 
So far as anyone has been able to 
discover, Hull and Sanderson left no 
record of the number of Pine Tree 
shillings turned out in their Boston 
mint. Historians are agreed, however, 
that the coins immediately became ac- 
ceptable for purchases abroad and in 
most of the other colonies—so much 
so, in fact, that in 1654 it was forbid- 
den to export these shillings. When 
Hull died, a well-to-do man, Sanderson 
carried on with the consent of the Mas- 


sachusetts General Court. The Boston 
mint continued for some thirty years 
before England was able to bring 
enough pressure to bear to have it 
closed down. 

The next great experiment in Amer- 
ican sovereignty was the issuance of 
paper money—bills of credit which 
were a cross between short-term notes 
issued in anticipation of taxes and 
outright fiat money. Massachusetts 
began the process in order to pay her 
returning soldiers when one of her 
various expeditions against the French 
in Canada collapsed. The other col- 
onies promptly followed her lead. 

Benjamin Franklin was one of the 
most ardent and vocal advocates of 
paper money, perhaps because the 
experience of Pennsylvania with bills 
was considerably more favorable than 
that of the other colonies. The Penn- 
sylvania paper currency was issued in 
amounts not exceeding $200 in value 
to any one individual; the bills were 
based on real estate of at least twice 
that value and backed with a promise 
to pay in twelve yearly installments 
with 5 per cent interest. 

Franklin’s first political pamphlet, 
A Modest Inquiry into the Nature and 
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ved, that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent States.” 


a Nation 


Necessity of Paper Currency, earned 
him another “first.” He relates in his 
autobiography that his friends in the 
House of the Pennsylvania legislature, 
in recognition of his publicity services 
in behalf of their paper money resolu- 
tion, gave him the job of printing the 
money. Even after Massachusetts had 
abandoned paper money for a time 
and had gone back to specie, Franklin 
remained obdurate. He wrote his 
Vindication of the Provincial Paper 
Money System and continued to ad- 
vance his theories wherever and when- 
ever opportunity presented. 

It was this same Pennsylvania cur- 
rency which Thomas Paine contributed 
in the sum of $500 to what he hoped 
would snow-ball into a general sub- 
scription to aid in prosecuting the War 
of Independence. The subscription did 
not become general, but it did raise 
{400 in specie and £103,630 in Con- 
tinental currency. And it was the same 
Pennsylvania currency which provided 
most of the funds with which the Bank 
of Pennsylvania was started in Phila- 
delphia—the institution which did 
much to feed Washington’s hard- 


pressed army. 


In the Winter of 1780-81, the Con- 
tinental cause looked as hopeless as 
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any such cause had ever appeared. 
This was less for want of military 
strength and capacity for direction in 
the field than for the financial means 
of making these assets effective. The 
value of paper currency had declined 
to the point at which it wasn’t worth 
much more than the cost of printing 
it. The Treasury was empty and credit 
was gone. Men began to search for a 
genius to put the fiscal affairs of the 
nation in order. 


Robert Morris Takes Over 

The choice finally converged upon 
Robert Morris, a partner in the prom- 
inent mercantile house of Willing, 
Morris & Company, importers of 
British manufactures and exporters 
of American goods. Morris had at- 
tracted public attention when in 1765 
he had served on a committee to pre- 
vent the Philadelphia collector of the 
English stamp tax from performing his 
function. His business ability had been 
put to good use in 1775 when he be- 
came a member of a secret committee 
charged with procuring munitions of 
war. In March of the following year 
he was named to a committee to con- 
sider fortifying one or more seaports. 

In 1781, after it had been strongly 
urged to action by Alexander Hamil- 
ton and others, the Continental Con- 
gress voted unanimously to make 
Robert Morris superintendent of fi- 
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President Washington meets with members of the first cabinet: left to right, Henry 
Knox, Thomas Jefferson, Edmund Randolph and Alexander Hamilton. 


nance. Morris took office with a defi- 
nite program, including federal taxes 
laid in specie to be used in paying 
interest on the public debt; requisi- 
tions from the states to be used in 
carrying on the war; a possible loan 
from France, and, last but by no 
means least, rigid economy in govern- 
ment itself. It is interesting to observe, 
in connection with the last-named ob- 
jective, that Morris immediately began 
to make enemies. He abolished the 
system of regimental commissaries 
and began himself to buy the army’s 
supplies. He made himself immensely 
unpopular with the medical depart- 
ment of the army by investigating al- 
leged extravagance in hospitals. He 
called for strict accounting by the 
states in the matter of their financial 
operations in Europe and he set up a 
vigorous, orderly civil administration. 


During all this period, however, 
the new nation’s superintendent of 
finance was being driven to steps 
which to his critics seemed nothing less 
than trickery. One such step which his 
political opponents cried out against 
was establishment of the Bank of 
North America. Remembering the 
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value of the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
Morris persuaded Congress to create 
a new institution which the superin- 
tendent of finance thought of as the 
“principal pillar of American credit.” 
A timely loan of $200,000 in specie, 
brought by the French fleet, helped 
supply the bank’s capital and Morris 
himself was among the heaviest sub- 
scribers. From this bank he was able 
to borrow heavily on behalf of the 
government. 


Federalism In Danger 


It can be said of Robert Morris 
that lie placed the public credit as high 
as it could be placed under the cir- 
cumstances. No one knew better than 
he the danger to the new nation if it 
remained a mere league of states which 
could, and did, reject most demands 
upon their resources. Neither Wash- 
ington nor John Adams understood 
better than Robert Morris the futility 
of direct democracy without “checks 
and balances.” Morris sat in the con- 
vention at Philadelphia in 1787 which 
framed the Constitution of the United 
States and although he took little part 
in the debates or committee work, he 


lent the weight of his opinion to the 
Federalist cause. 

When Alexander Hamilton becam 
the first secretary of the treasury, 
post which Robert Morris had previ 
ously declined, the financial affairg 
of the central government had plum 
meted once more to a dismal state, 
No interest had been paid on foreign 
loans for years and new emissions of 
paper money and partial repudiation 
of public debt had demoralized publie 
confidence. Although he had no prac.) 
tical experience with the management 
of public finance, Hamilton had long’ 
since demonstrated the swift, incisive 
character of his mind. Commissioned 
on September 11, 1789, he was ready” 
with recommendations when Congre 
met on January 4, 1790. He had hoped’ 
to present these in person and was 
bitterly disappointed when the House) 
of Representatives, yielding to the ine 
fluence of Madison and Jefferson, in 
sisted that the report be presented in 
writing. 


Hamilton Urges A National Bank 


In his report Hamilton recom 
mended establishment of a national 
bank, which he regarded as a neces 
sary step in restoring public credit, 


He said the principal advantages of 
such a bank would be “the augme 
tation of the active or productive cap 
ital of a country . . . greater facili 
to the government in obtaining pecum 
iary aids,” and “the facilitating of 


payment of taxes . . .” Not only did 
‘the report discuss these advantages 
great detail but it also replied at com 
siderable length to most of the objet 
tions Hamilton knew would be raised 
by his political opponents. 

When the bill creating the Bank ¢ 
the United States was laid before 
President Washington, he hesitated t 
sign it and asked Jefferson, Randolpit 
and Hamilton to submit their opinie 
to him. Randolph, then attorney gé 
eral, and Jefferson, secretary of state, 
urged Washington not to sign, assert 
ing that the bank was unconstitutional 
In replying to these arguments, Ham 
ton presented for the first time 
doctrine of implied powers, assertin 
that Congress had “a right to employ” 
all the means requisite and fairly ap 
plicable to the attainment of consti 
tutional ends.” 

Save for his opposition to the idea 
of a central bank, and the political 
controversy in which that opposition 
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subsequently involved him, Thomas 
Jefferson’s name seldom is linked with 
money. Yet Jefferson is entitled to a 
great deal of credit for the decimal 
system of coinage in use in the United 
States today. The decimal system 
seems to have originated with Gouver- 
neur Morris, young aristocrat and 
member of the Continental Congress 
who had written extensively on finan- 
cial and political matters. It was young 
Morris’ financial writings which later 
attracted the attention of Superintend- 
ent of Finance Robert Morris, who 
made the youth his assistant. The as- 
sistant superintendent of finance 
thought the Spanish milled dollar, 
which had taken the place of the Eng- 
lish pound in domestic commerce, 
would make the best standard, but he 
wanted the unit of calculation to be 
small and argued for fractions as 
minute as 1/1400 of a dollar. 


Jefferson supported the viewpoint of 
the younger Morris (who was not re- 
lated to Robert Morris by ties of 
blood), but Jefferson’s idea for coin- 
age denominations embraced a $10 
gold piece, a silver dollar and half dol- 
lar, a silver double-tenth equal to the 
Spanish pistareen and a tenth equal to 
the Spanish bit or real, value at 12% 
cents. The Jeffersonian recommenda- 
tions apparently impressed the Con- 
gress, which passed a resolution mak- 
ing the dollar the official unit of cur- 
rency. The legislative body also passed 
a separate ordinance providing for a 
decimal system of currency including 
mills, cents, dimes and dollars. A little 
later Congress directed the establish- 
ment of a mint. Nothing was heard of 
either mint or coinage system, how- 
ever, for another six years. 


The Decimal System Is Adopted 


It was not until April 2, 1792, that 
an act was passed establishing the 
United States mint, and as in the act 
passed by the Confederation, coinage 
was to be based on a decimal system. 
The mint building, erected in Phila- 
delphia, was the first constructed by 
the federal government. David Ritten- 
house, an outstanding astronomer, be- 
came the mint’s first director. Ritten- 
house resigned in June, 1795. He was 
succeeded by Henry W. Dessaussure, 
who held office only until October of 
that year. The mint’s third director, 
Elias Boudinot, retained the post for 
a decade. 


The charter of the original Bank of 
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the United States was limited to 20 
years, ending in 1811. In 1809, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Gallatin recom- 
mended a new charter, but when the 
question was again brought forward 
two years later Congress turned 
thumbs down on renewal. Thus when 
the War of 1812 came along, the insti- 
tution which might have given the 
government valuable financial support 
no longer existed. 

It was during the stress of this 
struggle that opinion changed ab- 
ruptly; men who had opposed renew- 
ing the charter of the first Bank of the 
United States began to demand estab- 
lishment of a second bank. Secretary 
of the Treasury Alexander Dallas was 
instructed to outline a plan for a new 
venture. The bank became an actuality 
in January, 1817, and almost immedi- 
ately began to encounter another re- 
versal of political opinion. President 
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Andrew Jackson, its avowed en 
ultimately brought about its failure 
Beginning in January, 1835, the gov. 
ernment refused to receive the drafts 
of the bank’s branches as legal tender. 
The institution tried subsequently to 
do business under a Pennsylvania 
charter, but the panics of 1837 and 
1839 dealt it blows which brought 
about its failure in 1840. 


In the following decade every bank 
in the country had its own plates for 
notes up to six denominations. In all, 
there were some 7,000 different kinds 
of bank notes, including the issues of 
about 1,700 banks that existed only 
on paper. The result was a flood of 
counterfeits and the currency began 
again to depreciate rapidly. Hugh Me. 
Culloch, who kept the State Bank of 
Indiana solvent through the crisis and 
who was to become a secretary of the 
Treasury, pointed out the defects of 
the system: in no two states were bank. 
ing practices alike; in many states 
bank bills had no security whatever 
behind them, and in some states there 
was no individual responsibility what- 
ever for bank operation. 


Mr. ‘Chase Devises A Plan 


This was the general state of affairs 
when the Civil War erupted upon the 
national scene. As early as December, 
1861, Salmon Portland Chase, Lin 
coln’s secretary of the treasury, had 
suggested a national banking system. 
But it was not until 1862, when the 
banks had been forced to suspend pay- 
ment in specie and the government had 
issued $42,000,000 in greenbacks and 
$237,000,000 in long term securities, 
that Chase’s recommendations began 
to attract support. As 1863 rolled 
‘round, the greenbacks were worth 
about 62 cents, a circumstance which 
helped Chase drive home his convie 
tion that only a national banking sy 
tem under a general act of Congres 
could bind the union together, create 
a fairly constant demand for gover® 
ment bonds and provide a uniform 
national currency. 


Secretary Chase devised a plan to 
create a better market for government 
bonds by offering special privileges 
to banks organized under federal 
charter. These banks could issue cit 
culating notes only when these it 
struments were secured by a deposit 
of government bonds. The Chase plat 
was authorized by an act of Congres 
on February 23, 1863 and supple 
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mented by an act of June 3, 1864. 

During his term as governor of 
Ohio, Secretary Chase had made a 
friendship which now stood him in 
good stead. He had become acquainted 
with Henry David Cooke, publisher of 
a Columbus, Ohio, newspaper and 
through that association came to know 
Jay Cooke, a young merchant who had 
become a_ successful Philadelphia 
banker. It was Jay Cooke who induced 
New York bankers to advance to the 
government $50,000,000 to be repaid 
out of the sale of government bonds 
bearing 7.30 per cent interest. Cooke 
immediately converted his Philadel- 
phia office into an agency for adver- 
tising the loan and receiving public 
subscriptions, a business which he 
later developed to widespread propor- 
tions. In 1862, Jay Cooke & Company 
opened a Washington office to be 
nearer to Chase. 

As fiscal agent for the government, 
Jay Cooke and his associates distrib- 
uted in less than two years a $500,- 
000,000, 6 per cent five to twenty-year 
loan (it could be paid at the end of 
five years and had to be paid in 
twenty years) which the Treasury had 
not been able to sell even at a dis- 
count. Cooke did a similarly thorough 
job for Chase’s successor in the Treas- 
ury post, William P. Fessenden, Jr. 
In seven months, Secretary Fessenden 
had been able to sell only $133,000,- 
000 of a new issue of 7.30 per cent 
bonds. Cooke reorganized his distribu- 
tion machinery and disposed of $600,- 
000,000 of the issue in less than six 


Office of Jay Cooke and Company from 
Harper’s Weekly, Oct. 11, 1873. 
(Reproduced from THE PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA. Copyright Yale University Press.) 
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JAY COOKE 
When the Civil War ended and 


Cooke’s business. with the government 
had been concluded, exeept for some 
funding operations, the financier 
found himself with a sales organiza- 
tion only partly employed. He then 
resolved to develop a large general 
banking business, with branches in 
New York and London. Hugh McCul- 
loch, the Indiana banker who had been 
secretary of the treasury in the final 
months of the Lincoln administration 
and had occupied the same post in the 
Johnson administration, b ec ame 
Cooke’s resident partner in London. 
When the speculative bubble of the 
early 1870's finally burst, Jay Cooke 
& Company was forced to close its 
doors, a circumstance which contrib- 
uted to the general panic of 1873. 


Cooke has since been the target of 
rather sharp criticism, some of which 
he may have deserved. The fact is, 
however, that he later recovered the 
estates he had surrendered to his 
creditors and died a wealthy man 
through successful mining ventures 
in Utah and elsewhere. Few historians 
of the period ever bother to mention 
that Cooke’s service to the government 
during the Civil War won him wide- 
spread public sympathy in his later 
difficulties. 


The crisis augmented by the fall 


of the domestic branch of Cooke's 
banking firm also served as the first 
severe test of the solidity of the new 
national banking system. It withstood 
the ordeal in splendid fashion and 
remained virtually without change for 
another 45 years. In retrospect, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
system’s ability to absorb the shocks 
of recurring economic ups and downs 
was due in no small measure to the 


work of Hugh McCulloch, who be 
came secretary of the treasury during 
Lincoln’s second term. The man who 
had brought an Indiana bank through 
two major crises and who as first 
comptroller of the currency had helped 
Salmon Chase launch the national 
banking system, was confronted im. 
mediately with the problem of what 
to do about the government’s wartime 
issues of paper money, irredeemable 
in gold. Some $450,000,000 of this 
paper was outstanding and its value in 
gold had ranged from 42%, cents per 
dollar in January, 1865, to 777 cents 
in May of that year. 

In his official statements the new 
secretary recommended retirement of 
the United States notes and a return to 
the gold standard. In his first report to 
the Congress he took the stand that 
the only justification for the note is- 
sues had been the exigencies of war; 
with the war ended, they should not 
remain in circulation a day longer 
than necessary. McCulloch did not be- 
lieve that resumption of specie pay- 
ments would restore prices to prewar 
levels but he insisted that the longer 
the step was put off, the more serious 
would be the ultimate consequences. 

Although congress refused to go 
along with the plan to issue bonds for 
early and progressive retirement of 
the United States notes, McCulloch 
never stopped trying to bring about 
a readjustment of public revenue and 
large-scale reduction of the funded 
public debt. His biographers stress his 
habitual caution and, by and large, his 
record bears them out; but he did not 


Run on the Union Trust Company, New 
York, from Harper’s Weekly, Oct, 11, 1873. 
(Reproduced from E PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA. Copyright ie University PressJ 
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hesitate to act boldly when he thought 
the occasion warranted such action. 
He had no qualms, for example, about 
using Treasury funds to purchase 
government bonds in the open market 
in order to support the price when 
the news of Lincoln’s assassination 
threatened a Wall Street panic. 

McCulloch made a brief reappear- 
ance in public life in 1884 at the age 
of 76. He became President Arthur’s 
secretary of the treasury to succeed 
W. Q. Gresham who had resigned. In 
his report.to Congress in the same 
year he said that if silver certificates 
continued to take the place of gold, the 
Treasury might be forced to use its 
gold for ordinary payments or use 
silver to redeem gold obligations. The 
first part of his prediction actually 
came true in 1894, and the use of silver 
for gold payments 
averted. 


was narrowly 


Masters Of Capital 

The big names on the economic 
horizon during the boom which fol- 
lowed the Civil War were those of 
merchant princes who had amassed 
great wealth by financing their sources 
of supply. In his book, The Masters 
of Capital, John Moody recalls that 
Nathan Rothschild, the 19th Century’s 
most famous man of money, had made 
his start by financing the materials and 
products of early English cotton mills. 
In America, too, capital tended to 
increase rapidly in the hands of the 
great merchants whose stock in trade 
was largely cloth or 
from cloth. 

Nearly all the great private bankers 
of Wall Street started as firms engaged 
in the dry goods or clothing business. 
This was true not only of the Morgans 
but of Brown Brothers, Kuhn, Loeb 
and Company, the Seligmans and 
many others. “It was a natural be- 
ginning,” says Moody, “for prior to 
the period of modern machinery 
capital in large masses was employed 
chiefly by merchants, and the whole- 
sale handling of merchandise was 
among the most profitable of under- 
takings. Before the idea of capitalizing 
possibilities took possession of the 
minds of men, the purely competitive 
commercial business, such as the 
wholesale merchandising of goods, 
still held the center of the stage, both 
in this country and in Europe.” 

John Pierpont Morgan was 34 years 
old in 1871 when he became a partner 


of Anthony J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, 
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manufactures 
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In the office of J. Pierpont Morgan, American banker and financier. Drawn from 
sketches made from life by W. R. Leigh. 


in the firm of Drexel, Morgan and 
Company. The new firm had many 
advantageous alliances. On the other 
side of the Atlantic it was in close 
touch with English capital through the 
banking house of J. S. Morgan and 
Company; at home, the Drexels repre- 
sented one of the richest financial 
houses in the United States. 

Pierpont Morgan had watched rail- 
road expansion and the frenzied fi- 
nance that had accompanied it for 
years but had taken no part. He be- 
came an active participant in 1879, 
when he rescued William H. Vander- 
bilt from failure by secretly selling 
250,000 shares of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River System to 
permanent investors abroad. This en- 
abled Vanderbilt to dispose of a large 
portion of his New York Central 
holdings without disturbing the Ameri- 
can securities market. 


Morgan, The Reorganizer 


Knowledge of the New York Cen- 
tral deal eventually became public 
property and J. Pierpont Morgan came 
to be widely regarded as the sort of 
genius who could solve any financial 
problem, no matter how complicated. 
In an era in which investors at home 
and abroad needed someone to cham- 
pion their interest, Morgan was looked 
upon as a tough-minded, conservative 
manager of railroad properties. As a 
result of this reputation, it was to 
Morgan that investors turned when 
the speculative bubble burst and more 
than half the railroad mileage of the 


United States went into receivership, 

The American House of Morgan 
made a great deal of money reor 
ganizing railroad properties, but if 
was not primarily the immediate profit 
of these transactions that motivated 
Morgan. As Morgan biographer John 
Moody puts it, “He felt obliged im 
self-defense to see to it that the many 
millions of capital, especially that of 
English investors, should not be hope 
lessly wiped out. A firm whose great- 
est specialty was the marketing of 
American securities abroad could not 
afford to have these securities pass 
as worthless paper before the eyes of 
the world. The fame of the House of 
Morgan in London and all its tradi- 
tion were based on the greatness and 
wealth of America, and both the 
Morgans, father and son, had always 
been ‘bulls on America.’ ” 

There were other “masters of capi- 
tal”—some Morgan’s contemporaries, 
some to come later. We cite the case 
of J. Pierpont Morgan largely because 
he was generally accepted by friends 
and enemies alike as the symbol of a 
great awakening. A new century was 
close at hand, a period in which capi- 
talization of America’s industrial 
potential would become so much a 
part of the economy that few would 
remember that it had not always been 
so. And in this new century, com 
mercial banking became the great 
intermediary between the savers and 
users of capital. Commercial banking 
has become so.important that it seems 
never to have been less so. 
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“The Manufactory House”, built in 1753, was the first home of what is today The First National Bank of Boston. 


Experience Builds a Banking System 


any of us are inclined to take 

for granted the fairly common 

assumption that today’s basic 
banking services are strictly modern 
developments. It is true, of course, 
that these services have been tremend- 
ously extended and refined in our time, 
but fundamentally they haven’t 
changed much in 2,500 years. 

There is ample evidence, for ex- 
ample, that the temple priests of Baby- 
lonia in the 9th Century, B. C., re 
ceived deposits and made extensive 
use of promissory notes and check-like 
orders to pay in gold and silver coin 
or bullion. Priests of ancient Greece 
also accepted savings deposits and 
conducted rather large-scale lending 
operations. And at the zenith of 
Rome’s power bankers paid interest 
on time deposits, purchased drafts 
drawn on merchants and banks of 
other countries, made commercial 
loans, sold mortgages and issued let- 
ters of credit. 

When these ancient civilizations 
declined, their economic systems fell 
with them. The downfall of the Roman 
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Empire ushered in the dark period 
known as the Middle Ages. In that 
era, commerce as the Romans and 
Greeks had developed it was virtually 
non-existent. Such banking as existed 
was largely of the pawn broker variety. 
When not in pawn to the money lend- 
ers, gold, silver and precious stones 
were concealed as well as might be in 
castle vaults. In the scattered villages 
where craftsmen plied their trades, 
these valuables were given for safe- 
keeping to the local goldsmith. 


Modern Banknote Foreshadowed 


When the world began to grope its 
way back to art, literature and com- 
merce the goldsmith emerged as a 
commercial banker. For some reason 
which seems not to have intrigued 
historians, goldsmith banking spread 
more quickly in England than any- 
where in Western Europe. Evolution 
of the banknote and the first attempts 
at monetization of private debt can be 
traced to that country. It was not long 
before English goldsmiths began to 
use promissory notes payable upon 


proper indorsement instead of per- 
sonal receipts for deposited valuables. 
And shortly thereafter, they created 


the prototype of the modern banknote | 


by issuing notes payable to the bearer 
upon demand. 

“It was at this point,” say Robin- 
son, Gane and Farwell in their book, 
Financial Institutions, “that the gold- 
smith became a commercial banker in 
the modern sense. By lending, some- 
times gold and sometimes bearer notes 
payable in cash on demand, the smith 
had created obligations in excess of 
his liquid assets. He had, therefore, 
taken possession of the promissory 
notes of a borrower and created a net 
addition to the volume of purchasing 


power in the form of an acceptable | 


medium of exchange. The risks in- 
curred required the smith to invest 
his own funds in the banking opera 
tion, to borrow from others and to 
take the chance of going bankrupt. 
The fee paid by each borrower in- 
cluded some compensation for a* 
suming these risks. The community 4s 
a whole was served by the increase 
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in the amount of money made avail- 
able by the lending process.” 


This, then, was pretty much the 
general banking picture in the mother 
country when the North American 
colonies began to outgrow the frontier 
phase of their separate economies. It 
is interesting to observe, however, 
that the first enterprise in the colonies 
that might be called a. bank was 
modeled, not after the goldsmith 
banks, but after an English land bank 
established in 1696. This institution 
was similar to a modern real estate 
loan company, having in addition the 
power to circulate notes which were 
acceptable as money. 

The idea of empowering corpora- 
tions to issue paper money secured 
by land intrigued John Colman and 
his associates in Massachusetts. The 
plan -encountered official opposition 
when it was first proposed in 1715, 
but when Colman revived it some 24 
years later, the scheme took hold. The 
stock of this bank was fixed at 
£150,000; no one was permitted to 
subscribe more than £2,000 nor less 
than £100. For each £1,000 subscribed 
the subscribers paid 40 shillings in 
money and pledged the remainder in 
land “to the satisfaction of the di- 
rectors.” 


Milestone In Massachusetts 


The Colman venture in Massa- 
chusetts was a milestone of sorts, but 
Philadelphia was the capital of the 
infant nation and destined, naturally 
enough, to take the lead in forming 
its economy. The Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania, established in the capital city 
to facilitate the financing of provi- 
sions for Washington’s hard-pressed 
armies in the field, was to prove a 
more worthwhile contribution to bank- 
ing progress. This bank became, in 
fact, the model for the Bank of North 
America, which most historians con- 
cede to be the first real bank in the 
United States and certainly the first 
to operate as a national bank with 
a federal charter. 

Duly authorized by the Continental 
Congress, the Bank of North America 
issued 100 shares of stock at $400 
a share. Many of the subscribers to 
the Bank of Pennsylvania transferred 
their interests to the newer institution 
and when a French vessel shortly 
thereafter brought in the equivalent 
of $462,862 in specie, Superintendent 
of Finance Robert Morris promptly 
subscribed half of that sum to the 
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Bank of North America, direct ancestor of The Pennsylvania Company, began business 
in this building in 178]. 


Bank of North America behalf 
of the fledgling government. 

Finding a site for the new bank 
presented no difficulties. Tench 
Francis, its cashier, was a _Phila- 
delphian of considerable means. His 
offer of a building to house the enter- 
prise was quickly accepted by the di- 
rectors. In his Epochs in American 
Banking, Noble Foster Hoggson quotes 
the following contemporary descrip- 
tion of the premises: 

“The Bank of North American, 
situate on the North Side of Chestnut 
Street, west of and near Third Street, 
being 38 feet front by 45 feet deep, 
three stories high, exclusive of an 
octagon back one story high, 18 and 9 
inch walls. The lower story js one 
main room with three small apart- 
ments, divided off by a boarding about 
four feet high, with turned ballusters 
on the top, for the use of the President, 
Cashier, and a discount room, and a 
counter in the middle nearly the length 
of the main room; a girder under 
the second floor supported by three 
columns, a large vault on the west 
side of the room three stories high, 
with iron doors opening into it in 
each story, and a small fire proof safe 
in two of the rooms above mentioned.” 


on 


The business methods of Thomas 
Willing, first president of the Bank of 
North America, were ingeniously de- 
signed to promote public confidence in 
the institution. What appeared to be 
large quantities of specie were kept 
in sight of -the bank’s customers at all 
times during banking hours. This il- 
lusion was accomplished by means of 
an endless elevator, roughly compar- 
able to a modern escalator, hoisting 
and lowering what seemed to be 
limitless numbers of pieces of eight, 
doubloons, louis, guineas, shillings, 
bits, pistareens and sous. Those who 
saw this display could be counted upon 
to tell their friends and neighbors of 
the bank’s huge resources. 


Competition Discouraged 


Willing’s ingenuity proved tremend- 
ously effective. The bank became so 
popular and earned so much money 
for its stockholders that a movement 
was started to set up a new Bank of 
Pennsylvania. Willing met this threat 
in his stride; he induced his directors 
to increase the capitalization of the 
Bank of North America by 4,000 
shares of $400 each. This opportunity 
to share in the institution’s earnings 
satisfied the would-be competitors and 
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The first Bank of the United States, established in Philadelphia in 1791 ajter long and bitter public controversy, was the major 
Hamiltcz’s plan to solve the aggravated fiscal problems of the new republic. 


prop of the youthful Alexander 


the idea of a second bank in Phila- 
delphia was temporarily abandoned. 

Buying off competition by offering 
more stock did not bring immediate 
peace to Willing and his banking as- 
sociates, however. Shortly after 
capitalization was increased an anti- 
bank party became politically active 
in Pennsylvania, petitioning the legis- 
lature to repeal the charter of the 
Willing bank. A legislative committee, 
sensitive to the rather widespread be- 
lief that banks were an economic 
menace, actually recommended repeal. 
The bank’s managers and directors 
insisted that the state had no right 
to nullify its federal charter. The 
situation was finally resolved, after 
much public controversy, when the 
Pennsylvania assembly granted the 
bank a state charter to run for fourteen 
years, with capitalization limited to 
$2,000,000. The federal charter per- 
mitted capitalization of $10,000,000, 
but to the bank’s Philadelphia friends 
the smaller sum seemed to be about all 
any institution of its kind would ever 
be able to use legitimately. 

The Bank of North America was the 
first national bank ever to be chartered 
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without the word “national” as part 
of its corporate title. It was succeeded 
in February, 1923, by the Bank of 
North America and Trust Company. 
In June, 1929, the latter bank was 
merged into The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities. 


From Pure Water To Banking 


William H. Dillistin, retired auditor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and compiler of an historical 
directory of New York Banks, reports 
that the first state bank authorized 
after the Revolutionary War was the 
Bank of Massachusetts in Boston. 
Chartered by the Massachusetts legis- 
lature in February, 1784, this bank 
operates today as the First National 
Bank of Boston. The next bank to be 
organized, says Dillistin, was proposed 
by Alexander Hamilton in the same 
year. Although Hamilton was only 27 
at the time, it was primarily through 
his efforts that the Bank of New York 
came into being. This bank, which for 
fifteen years was without a  state- 
chartered competitor in New York 
City, has been in continuous opera- 
tion ever since. 


In 1799, Hamilton’s political rivals 
in New York City, among whom was 
Aaron Burr, wanted to start a bank but 
felt that the Federalist-dominated 
legislature would frown upon a com- 
petitive institution. During the previ- 
ous year, New York City had been 
visited by an epidemic of yellow fever 
believed to have been caused by im- 
pure water. Burr and his associates 
petitioned the New York legislature to 
grant a charter to a corporation which 
would supply the City of New York 
with “pure and wholesome water.” 
Within the act of incorporation, how- 
ever, there was this provision: * 
it shall be lawful for the said company 
to employ all such surplus capital as 
may belong or accrue to the said 
company in the purchase of public or 
other stock, or in any other monied 
transactions or operations, not it 
consistent with the constitution and 
laws of this state or of the United 
States, for the sole benefit of the said 
company.” In this phraseology, pat 
ticularly that portion of it referring to 
“any other monied transaction OF 
operations,” was the beginning of @ 


new banking enterprise, an enterprise 
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which ultimately became the institu- 
tion widely known today as the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. 


A Blueprint Was Needed 


When the First Congress of the 
United States convened on the first 
Wednesday of March, 1789, its major 
problems were financial. The Treasury 
needed reorganization, the govern- 
ment needed a means of fairly consist- 
ent revenue and the country as a whole 
needed a national monetary system. 
But if the United States were to have 
all this, there was also need of some- 
one with a cohesive and coherent fiscal 
philosophy to draw the blueprints. 
This individual proved to be the 
youthful Alexander Hamilton. He 
proposed (1) to have the central gov- 
ernment assume the debts of the state 
governments and to convert these and 
its own debts into long-term federal 
bonds, (2) a revenue system based on 
import duties supplemented by in- 
ternal taxes, and (3) a national bank 
to be created by federal authority but 
controlled privately. 

Debate in Congress over Hamilton’s 
proposals was long and bitter, par- 
ticularly with reference to the bank. 
To all criticism against this phase of 
his plan, i.e., that it would increase 
usury, promote speculation, divert 
funds from agriculture and drive 
specie out of the country, Hamilton 
replied categorically and specifically 
in so effective a manner that the 
Congress eventually capitulated. In 
February, 1791, President Washington 
signed the bill authorizing the Bank 
of the United States. 

The bank’s charter was limited to 
20 years. It capitalization was fixed 
at 25,000 shares at $400 per share, of 
which the federal government was to 
subscribe one-fifth. Private subscrip- 
tions were limited to a maximum of 
1,000 shares per person, payable one- 
fourth in specie and the balance in 
United States certificates of indebted- 
ness. The bank was not permitted to 
sell goods or real estate except as 
forfeited collateral. 

Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, was 
the scene of the opening of subscrip- 
tion books for the national bank. 
Within 15 minutes after the crowd had 
been admitted 24,000 shares of stock 
had been subscribed—4,000 shares 
more than could be sold to the public. 
As a result of this oversubscription 
speculators began to bid up the price 
of the stock. So great was the demand 
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Carpenters’ Hall; scene of subscriptions to 
the first bank of the *United States. 
that many who had made the required 
down payment of $25 a share in cash 
were offered $50 a share for their 
subscriptions before they left Carpen- 

ter’s Hall. 

Thomas Willing, who had resigned 
as president of the Bank of North 
America, became the. first president 
of the Bank of the United States. 
Under his able direction, the bank 
soon had branches in Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, Washington, New 
Orleans, Norfolk, Va., Charleston, 
S. C., and Savannah, Ga. Within sev- 
eral years the bank had grown so 
big that new quarters were constructed 
for the home office. 


An Era Of Expansion 


It was an era in which the country 
was becoming conscious of its eco- 
nomic muscles and wanted to develop 
them. Speculation was in the air. The 
scramble for stock of the Bank of the 
United States sparked a rush to get 
into the banking business. So far as 
available records show, the country’s 
fifth post-revolutionary bank was the 
Providence Bank of Rhode Island, 
established in 1791 with capital of 
$400,000. In the following year char- 
tering by the states began to gather 
momentum; eight banks were in busi- 
ness before the year-end. 

The Bank of South Carolina, with 
a capitalization of $640,000, began as 
an unchartered institution in 1792, but 
managed to get a charter shortly there- 
after. One of the smaller banks 
started during the year was the New 
Hampshire Bank, with a capitalization 
of only $100,000. Alexandria was the 
site of the first state bank in Virginia. 


The Bank of Richmond was chartered 
a month or two later with capital of 
$400,000. Of the three banks started 
that year in Connecticut, the Hartford 
Bank had the largest capitalization— 
$930,000. Its actual beginning assets, 
however, consisted mostly of promis. 
sory notes of stockholders and its 
supply of specie was slight. 

One of the rules of which the 
Hartford Bank was proud was that 
nothing which occurred inside its 
doors should be mentioned outside, 
Historians agree that this secrecy be- 
came generally characteristic of bank- 
ing in the early days of this country, 
Nor is it too difficult to believe that the 
element of mystery about their opera- 
tions, which bankers seemed unwilling 
to dispel, was largely responsible for 


the widespread popular distrust .of 
banks. 


Banking Spreads Westward 


The Bank of Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia, was the largest of the 
three banks chartered in 1793. Its 
capitalization of $3,000,000 of which 
$1,000,000 was held by the state, 
dwarfed the starting resources of the 
Bank of Columbia, in New York City, 
and the Bank of Columbia, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The largest institution to be 
chartered in 1795 was the Bank of 
Baltimore, with an impressive capitali- 
zation of $1,200,000. Also established 
that year were the Bank of Rhode 
Island, the Bank of Delaware, the 
Bank of Nantucket, and the Middleton 
Bank of Connecticut. The _ latter, 
capitalized at $400,000, was the larg: 
est of the four. 

In 1798, the only bank chartered 
was at Norwich, Conn., but in 1799 the 
Bank of Manhattan, the Bank of 
Portland, Me., and the Essex Bank of 
Salem, Mass., were granted authority 
to operate. By 1800 there were twenty- 
six state-chartered local banks on the 
Atlantic Seaboard—fourteen in New 
England, ten in the so-called “middle” 
states and two south of the Potomac. 

Between 1800 and 1807, at least 50 
new banks were founded and the num- 
ber of banks in New York City was 
increased by five, the largest of which 
was the Merchants Bank capitalized 
at $1,250,000. It was during this first 
decade of the 19th Century also that 
banking began to spread west of the 
Alleghenies. In 1802, the Kentucky Im 
surance Company was authorized to 
conduct banking in connection with its 
main business. Similarly, in 1803, the 
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Ohio assembly chartered the Miami 
Exporting Company of Cincinnati to 
engage in banking in addition to its 
other activities. 

When the original congressional 
authorization of the Bank of the 
United States expired in 1811, the na- 
tional legislature had already decided 
not to recharter the institution. The 
question of constitutionality had 
arisen once again and those who did 
not believe the central government had 
a right to create corporations had won 
out. There were 88  state-chartered 
banks in existence at the time and the 
refusal of Congress to recharter the 
national bank had the effect of stepping 
up demand for additional state chart- 
ers. Before the year 1811 was out, the 
Pennsylvania general assembly passed 
a bill authorizing 41 banks in 27 legis- 
lative districts in the state, and within 
two years of this action 37 new banks 
were organized in the commonwealth. 


Loans To The Erie Canal 


An immediate outgrowth of the re- 
moval of the Bank of the United States 
from the economic scene was the 
organization of the Bank of America 
in New York. The organizers were 
stockholders and trustees of the na- 
tional bank and in their application, 
according to Noble Foster Hoggson, 
they promised substantial loans to 
the Erie Canal project and to the 
farmers of the state. The New York 
legislature granted the Bank of 
America charter and it went into 
business in 1812 with a capital of 
$6,000,000. About the same time, the 
Pennsylvania legislature granted a 
charter to another group of stock- 
holders and trustees of the Bank of 
the United States. This was the Bank of 
Commerce, capitalized at $7,500,000 
with a 20-year charter. 

Among the strong supporters of the 
Bank of the United States had been 
Stephen Girard, who had served on 
the committee of five which petitioned 
the Congress in 1810 to renew the 
bank’s charter. Girard was a man of 
great wealth and diversified interests 
who had started from small beginnings 
in the American tradition. A free 
citizen of the State of Pennsylvania 
and an adopted son of Philadelphia, 
Girard’s especial interests were real 
estate, insurance and banking. When 
the Bank of the United States was 
forced to close its doors, this financier- 
patriot bought the bank’s building in 
his adopted city and acquired the 
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STEPHEN GIRARD 


institution’s assets, said to have in- 
cluded $5,000,000 in specie. The Bank 
of Stephen Girard opened for busi- 
ness in May, 1812. 

The years immediately following the 
War of 1812 were difficult ones. The 
Bank of the United States, which 
might have been expected to help 
stabilize the economy, was no longer 
in existence. Wartime demand for 
specie with which to pay for imports 
from other countries had all but 
drained the United States of hard 
money. Banks were slow to return to 
specie payments and some states found 
it necessary to enact laws forcing them 
to do so. In the circumstances, it 
was natural enough that many of 
the public men who had opposed the 
idea of a central bank were now ready 
to espouse a second Bank of the 
United States. 

In October, 1814, Secretary of the 
Treasury Alexander Dallas started an 
outline of a plan for a second United 
States bank. His recommendations, 
embodied in a bill presented to Con- 
gress in January, 1816, conceived the 
bank’s objectives as “restoration of 
the currency, the maintenance of the 
general credit, and the accommodation 
of the internal and foreign trade of 
the country.” The life of the charter 
was to be 20 years. 

The bill passed three months later 
and the second Bank of the United 
States promptly received its charter. 
It was not to open for business, how- 
ever, until January, 1817. The capital 
proposed was $35,000,000 and the 
government was to own one-fifth of 
the stock. Public subscription was 


opened simultaneously in 20 cities 
and each 100-share subscriber waé 
permitted to make an initial payment 
of $30, only $5 of which had to be 
paid in cash. The remainder was pay- 
able in United States notes. Even 
under these liberal terms, the issue was 
not fully subscribed when the books 
were closed. It remained for Stephen 
Girard, whom Secretary Dallas had 
appointed to the five-man commission 
to receive subscriptions, to come to 
the rescue. Girard took the unsub- 
scribed balance of $3,000,000, thereby 
speeding up the work of organization 
which otherwise might have dragged 
on indefinitely. 

The second Bank of the United 
States ran into trouble early in its 
limited career. The states imposed 
heavy taxes on its branches and 
denied them protection on the flimsiest 
excuses. Although the Supreme Court 
of the United States had sustained its 
constitutionality, the question of the 
bank’s survival became the hot issue 
of Andrew Jackson’s first presidential 
campaign. After his election, Jackson’s 
first message to Congress was loaded 
with anti-bank criticism. He called the 
bank a “monopoly, an oligarchy and a 


danger to the state, to the people and 
to business.” 


The storm was checked until the 
next election by Treasury Secretary 
Louis McClane, who was friendly to 
the bank and who ultimately lost his 
job by defending it. When Congress 
passed a bill renewing the bank's 
charter for fifteen years, Jackson 
promptly vetoed it and the Senate as 
promptly sustained the veto. After 
re-election, the President’s first step 
was to order all government deposits 
removed from the national bank. This 
was the beginning of the end. With 
out government backing, the bank was 
forced to suspend specie payments im 
the panics of 1837 and 1839. It failed 
completely in 1840, its entire capital 
having been dissipated in the effort 
merely to stay alive. 


The Wildcatters Take Over 

At the time the second Bank of the 
United States closed its doors, wildcat 
banking was in its riotous heyday. The 
number of state banks had mush 
roomed to about 800 in seven years 
Their total note circulation was somé 
$159,000,000. In all, there were about 
7.000 different kinds of notes ranging 
up to six denominations. These it 
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cluded about 1,700 issues of banks 
which existed only on paper or in 
somebody’s hat. Known counterfeits 
were about 3,800 and no banker could 
consider his day well started until he 
had taken another long, careful look 
at the current issue of Counterfeit 
Detectors, a weekly publication which 
listed and described spurious notes. 

Serious efforts were made in sev- 
eral states to cope with this situation. 
But by and large the state banks suc- 
cessfully resisted efforts to subject 
them to regulatory authority. The 
country had forgotten the panic of 
1839 and was getting ready for the 
crisis of 1857. The railroad bubble 
which had been growing in size since 
1850 was getting thin. Millions of 
dollars of railroad stock had found 
its way into the banks as collateral 
for loans. When it became obvious 
that it would be many years before 
railroad earnings could even begin to 
catch up with railroad capitalization, 
the boom psychology faded rapidly. 
The panic was touched off on August 
25, 1857, when the Ohio Life In- 
surance Company collapsed. This 
failure, involving widespread interests 
in New York as well as Ohio, was fol- 
lowed on September 24th and 25th by 
suspension of specie payments by the 
banks in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
the north central states. New York 
banks took similar action in October, 
with the New England banks next in 
line. The big railroads of the day— 
the Erie, Illinois Central and the 
Michigan Central—were taken over 
by receivers and it was not long be- 
fore most of the smaller lines were in 
like straits. 


A National Bank Act 


The situation was generally bad but 
was to become worse before it got 
better. Secession was soon to put an 
even greater strain on the nation’s 
finances. Yet out of the misery and 
stress of the civil conflict came the 
first steps toward eventual recovery. 
These were the national banking sys- 
tem and the beginnings of a uniform 
national currency. 

The national bank act was passed 
by Congress in February, 863, and 
implemented by more spe ific legis- 
lation in June, 1864. Under this law, 
five or more persons could form a na- 
tional bank with a twenty-year charter 
obtained from the Comptroller of the 
Currency—a new office established in 
the Treasury. Minimum capital ranged 
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Consulting lists of spurious notes was a daily bank chore in the 1870's. 


from $200,000 in cities of 50,000 
population or more to $50,000 in com- 
munities of 6,000 population or less. 
Half of the bank’s capitalization was 
required to be paid in before business 
could begin and the balance was to be 
paid at the rate of 10 per cent a month. 
Each bank was required to deposit 
with the Treasury, United States bonds 
equal to one-third of its capital, but 
not less than $30,000. In exchange, the 
bank received national bank notes 
equal to 90 per cent of the par or 
market value of the deposited bonds. 
Total issue of national bank notes 
was limited to $300,000,000, one-half 
distributed among the states on the 
basis of population and the remainder 
on the basis of existing banking 
facilities. All banks had to maintain 
in their own vaults a 25 per cent 
reserve in lawful money against de- 
posits, and for the first time holders 
of bank stock were subjected to double 


liability on their holdings. 

The national banking system did 
not blossom quickly into full bloom. 
There was no rush of state banks to 
convert to federal charters. The 2 per 
cent government tax on the note issues 
of state banks was not large enough 
to prod reluctant institutions into 
giving up this profitable business. 
Even after Congress, in 1865, in- 
creased the tax to 10 per cent, effective 
after July 1, 1866, many state banks 
continued to carry on their business 
without issuing notes. 

In due course, however, the tax 
had its hoped-for effect. National 
banks multiplied from a mere 453 with 
an aggregate capital of $79,366,950 in 
1864 to 1,644 with capital of more 
than $400,000,000. National bank note 
circulation increased in this period 
from about $25,000,000 to more than 
$280,000,000. 

The earliest 
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First National Bank of Philadelphia 


Secretary of the Treasury Chase signs Charter No. 1, granted to the First National Bank of Philadelphia under the National 
Banking Act of 1863. In the mural depicting the event are Katherine Chase, the Secretary's daughter, and (left to right) financier 
Jay Cooke, an Army officer, Comptroller of the Currency McCulloch and Clarence H. Clark, president of the bank. 


identified with the new national bank- 
ing system was the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia, which received its 
federal authorization on June 20, 
1863. This bank, capitalized at $150,- 
000, apparently antedated only by a 
matter of hours the First National 
Bank of New Haven, Conn., the First 
National Bank of Stamford, Conn., 
each capitalized at $300,000, and the 
First National Bank of Youngstown, 
Ohio, capitalized at $150,000. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
joined the system on June 22, 1863, 
with capital of $100,000. The First 
National Bank of New York City was 
chartered July 21, 1863 with a 
capitalization of $200,000. And the 
first of the national banks with a 
$1,000,000 capitalization was the First 
National Bank of Cincinnati. 


Numbering System Dropped 


Secretary of the Treasury Chase 
and his Comptroller of the Currency, 
Hugh McCulloch, worked hard to 
bring as many state banks as possible 
into the national system. One of the 
stumbling blocks they encountered was 
the matter of name and reputation. 
An institution with a well-known name 
would hesitate to give up that trade 
mark to become the second, third or 
fourth national bank in its community. 
Chase continued for a long time to 
favor the numbering system, but he 
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came around eventually to the view- 
point of the objectors. Congress ulti- 
mately passed a bill permitting old, 
established banks to nationalize under 
their own names. 


Among the first institutions to take 
advantage of the new dispensation was 
the Bank of Commerce of New York, 
capitalized at $10,000,000. The presi- 
dent of this bank had previously writ- 
ten to Comptroller of the Currency 
McCulloch to demand whether the 
comptroller really expected “the 
famous Bank of Commerce to relin- 
quish its honored name to become the 
tenth or twentieth national bank of 
New York City?” The identity of this 
early bank has long since been merged 
with that of today’s Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, which began 
business in 1864 as the New York 
Guaranty and Indemnity Company. 

The new national banking system 
was by no means completely imper- 
vious to shock, but it stood up sur- 
prisingly well in the first crisis to test 
its basic soundness—the panic of 
1873. Of the 1,973 national banks in 
existence in that year, only eleven 
failed. Three more closed their doors 
in the following year, but in the sys- 
tem’s first thirteen years only 49 banks 
failed. Of the $7,192,000 of notes 
circulated by these institutions, $5,- 
898,000 had been redeemed prior to 
failure, leaving only $1,295,000 out- 


standing. And this remainder was, of 
course, guaranteed by the govern- 
ment. 

The national banking system was 
to remain unchanged for almost half 
a century after it survived the crisis 
of 1873. But before the system was 
well established, another development 
had begun to attract public attention. 
This was the evolution of the savings 
bank. Some researchers have con- 
vinced themselves that the idea origi- 
nated with Daniel Defoe. The author of 
Robinson Crusoe had been involved in 
a London business failure and al- 
though he ultimately paid his creditors 
in full, the experience led him to sug- 
gest bankruptcy reforms. In his Essay 
on Projects, written in 1698, Defoe 
outlined his idea of a savings bank. 
The First Christmas Club 

It is fairly clear, however, that 
savings societies in England, Germany 
and Switzerland antedated Defoe’s 
essay. In every case, the deposits were 
for predetermined purposes and not 
subject to interim withdrawal. The 
first deviation from this plan appears 
to have been the Reverend Joseph 
Smith’s 1799 prototype of the modem 
Christmas Club. This Wendover, Eng: 
land clergyman offered to permit with- 
drawals at stipulated times, one of 
these being the Yuletide season. 

In our own country, the experiments 
in England were watched rather 
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closely by philanthropically minded 
individuals who sought to encourage 
thrift. The first such institution on this 
side of the Atlantic seems to have 
been the Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society. Organized in 1816 by Condy 
Raguet, an American diplomat, this 
society was not formally incorporated 
in Pennsylvania until 1819. 


The Savings Bank Emerges 


In December, 1819, Boston jurist 
James Savage proposed to form an 
institution “for the security and im- 
provement of the savings of persons 
in humble life, until required by their 
wants and desires.” Since establish- 
ment of a bank implied the privilege 
of issuing bills to circulate as money, 
there was some discussion of the ad- 
visability of seeking a charter from 
the state legislature. This was even- 
tually done, however, and the charter 
granted as a result apparently was the 
first of its kind. From that time on, 
the word “bank” began to appear 
more frequently in the titles of sav- 
ings societies. The Boston venture also 
marked the emergence of these in- 
stitutions from the philanthropic 
stage, since the Massachusetts charter 
permitted the incorporators to deduct 


reasonable sums for expenditures. 


The Savings Bank of Baltimore was 
the third institution of its kind in the 
United States. This bank offered “a 
secure and profitable mode of invest- 
ment of small sums (returnable at the 
will of the depositors on a short 


notice) to Mechanics, Labourers, 
Hirelings and others; and to such in- 
dividuals this institution holds out the 
offer of disinterested friendly service.” 
Although the bank received deposits 
only three hours, from 11:00 until 
2:00 o’clock every Monday, it became 
so successful that its organizers had 
little difficulty obtaining a charter 
from the Maryland legislature. 

The experience of Thomas Eddy, 
reformer and philanthropist,. typifies 
the official attitude of the day toward 
use of the word “bank” in the titles of 
savings organizations. Eddy and sev- 
eral associates tried in 1818 to estab- 
lish such an organization in New 
York City. The name they presented 
to the legislature was The Savings 
Bank of the City of New York. The 
proposal remained buried in commit- 
tee until Eddy finally organized the 
Society for the Prevention of -Pauper- 
ism. The suggestion that here was an 
institution devoted to the interests of 
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the poor was sufficient to overcome 
opposition and the charter eventually 
was granted in the name originally 
proposed. 

Few of these early savings banks 
were able to employ regular banking 
personnel. Usually the organizers 
themselves set aside one or two days a 
week from their customary pursuits to 
act as receiving tellers. Or, if the or- 
ganizing group was large, a committee 
was formed from among its members 
to receive deposits. It is interesting to 
observe that such committees not only 
took in the depositors’ money, but in- 
terviewed each depositor to see what 
could be done to promote his or her 
welfare. The committees hoped by this 
method to become personally ac- 
quainted with savers and thereby in- 
still habits of thrift. 

Savings banks found the going none 
too easy but they succeeded through 
the years in carving a niche for 
themselves. In his Epochs in Ameri- 
can Banking, Hoggson reports that by 
the end of 1819, deposits in savings 
banks totaled $1,138,576. By way of 
contrast, today’s total, exclusive of the 
deposits of the savings departments 
of commercial banks, is a huge $21,- 
000,000,000-plus. To heighten the 
comparison, more than 21,000,000 
individuals place a portion of their 
savings in such banks today, as against 
a mere 8,635 depositors in 1820. 

The words “. . . . and Trust Com- 
pany” appear in many bank titles to- 
day. In our modern economy, banks 
have found it desirable to act for 


their customers in a fiduciary capacity 
and trust companies have found it 
convenient to provide banking serv- 
ices. Yet the pioneers in this field were 
all insurance companies whose major 
connection with banking was the is- 
suance of certificates of deposit which 
circulated as money. The first of these 
pioneers was the Farmers’ Fire In- 
surance and Loan Company of New 
York City, 19th Century ancestor of 
today’s City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company; the second was the New 
York Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany, established eight years later in 
1830. 


A Model For Trust Companies 


The first institution in the country 
to be organized exclusively as a trust 
company was the United States Trust 
Company of New York City, char- 
tered in April, 1853. Its charter was 
perpetual and it became a model for 
other trust companies and for the 
laws that were subsequently to reg- 
ulate their activities. 

Limitations of space suggest that 
this is perhaps as good a place as any 
to put a period to this trilogy of three 
centuries of money, men and banks. 
The past fifty years or so fall into the 
category of contemporary history 
with which most members of the 
American Bankers Association are 
familiar and in which their organiza- 
tion played an important role. Suffice 
it to say that today’s dual banking 
system is the product of lessons learned 
in the hard schools of experience. 
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Sustetty, NOCEPTED... 


Wherever your customers go—across the 
state or around the globe—you can always 
be sure they will feel safe and at home with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. For 
these Travelers Cheques are constant re- 
minders of your bank’s service at its best! 
The Most Honored Cheques 
in the World 
Through more than 60 years of service to 
the public, backed by vigorous promotion 
and national advertising, American Express 
Travelers Cheques have always been the 
best-known cheques by far . . . instantly 
recognized and accepted in a million places 
in this country and all over the world. 


Spendable anywhere, anytime, they're 
100% safe, easiest to cash! 


Exclusive Plus Services 


Think of the extra services available only 
through American Express! Every one of 
more than 200 offices in the United States 
and abroad becomes a “service station” for 
your customers — providing willing assist- 
ance for any travel problem. In case of loss 
or theft, when speed counts most, a quick 
refund or financial help is given with the 
same degree of courtesy your customers 
find at your bank. Doesn't all this add up 
to greater customer satisfaction? 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
September, 1952 





The 1486 Tyrol double gulden is conceded 
to be the first dollar-size coin ever struck 
in silver. 


The American $ is believed by many to be 

a Colonial version of the figure 8 and the 

two Pillars of Hercules which formed the 

face decoration of this Spanish dollar 
minted in Peru in 1653. 


The Act of April 2, 1792, authorized this 

early American dollar which was struck 

three years later during Washington’s 
second term. 


Unique Coin Collections Trace 
Evolution of the Silver Dollar 


MONG the many interesting ex- 

hibits in Convention Hall at 
Atlantic City will be two fascinating 
collections of dollar-size silver coins 
presented for the first time at an ABA 
convention. This unprecedented ar- 
ray of coins, depicting the evolution 
of the dollar through some five cen- 
turies of world history, will be on 
display throughout the convention in 
the booths of the Bank Building and 
Equipment Corporation of America. 
Each visitor to the display will be 
given a booklet explaining the his- 
torical significance of each coin. 

Included in the exhibit is the ex- 
ceptionally rare double gulden, struck 
in the Austrian Tyrol in 1486. This 
coin of the Holy Roman Empire is 
generally believed to be the original 
ancestor of all silver units of dollar 
dimensions. 

Next in historical value to Ameri- 
cans is the Spanish dollar, character- 
ized by the Pillars of Hercules with 
the numeral “8” between them. Many 
historians believe the U.S. Dollar sign 
($) to be a version of these pillars 
superimposed upon the 8. Whether or 
not this is indeed the origin of the 
dollar sign, the Spanish dollar is ac- 
tually the daddy of the U.S. dollar. It 
is the famous “Piece of Eight” which 
was the basic unit of trade in the 
Colonies. 

The collection contains a speci- 
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men of a “Piece of Eight” struck in 
Peru in 1653. A hole was drilled in 
these coins so that the Peruvian 
Indians could string them on a thong 
and wear them about their necks. 

Because they were so widely used by 
the seafaring New England colonists 
in their trade with the Spanish pos- 
sessions in the Carribbean, pieces of 
eight became the prizes most coveted 
by the pirates and buccaneers who 
roved the Atlantic Main. Today, they 
are the prizes most coveted by treasure 
hunters all the way from the West 
Indies to Hudson’s Bay. 

In the collection is one of the silver 
dollars struck in 1795 during Wash- 
ington’s second term as President of 
the United States. This was the dollar 
authorized by the Act of April 2, 
1792, the legislation which first legal- 
ized the dollar as the real unit of 
currency in the United States. 

Another rare piece is the franc 
struck in 1793 by the French Com- 
mune at the height of the revolution 
which cost the lives of an estimated 
20,000 French men and women. The 
1793 franc was ordered by the in- 
famous Robespierre, leader of the 
Commune. 

The display, consisting of one col- 
lection of 72 coins and another of 128, 
was gotten together by Bank Building 
and Equipment Corporation with the 


help of about 30 dealers, in the 
United States and Europe. The experts 
in turn selected the pieces from the 
vast collections of King Emanuel of 
Portugal, the Duke of Ferrera and 
many others. The coins, valued at 
$10,000, were selected not only for 
their historical value but their state of 
preservation through nearly five cen- 
turies of existence. 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN . . . According to 
legend, the word ‘money’ was derived 
in the following way. Located near 
the walls of ancient Rome was a temple 
to the goddess Juno. One night a 
barbarian raiding party tried to scale 
the wall, but the sacred geese of the 
temple heard the raiders and gave 
warning to the guards. Thereafter, the 
goddess was called ‘Juno Moneta’— 
meaning ‘the warner’. Money was 
coined in the temple and hence the 
words ‘money’ and ‘mint’. Roman 
soldiers were first paid in an allowance 
of salt and were later paid a cash sum 
with which to buy salt. So from the 
Latin word ‘salarius’ comes the word 
‘salary’ pertaining to salt. The word 
‘capital’ goes back to the time that 
wealth was reckoned in livestock. It 
comes from the Latin ‘caput’ or head, 
and means literally the number of head 
owned.—about The FIRST, staff 
magazine of The First National Bank 
of Boston and associated companies. 
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Telephone people know from their ex- 
perience over many years that the telephone 
company is “a good place to work.” 

Wages are good, with regular, progres- 
sion raises. There is a complete Benefit and 
Pension Plan with all costs paid by the 
company. 

The work is interesting, with many 
opportunities for advancement. Last year, 


Good Place to Work’ 


for instance, more than 45,000 Bell Tele- 
phone men and women were promoted to 
higher jobs. 

Telephone people have found respect 
and opportunity in the business. They’ve 
found pleasant associates and fair play; 
significantly, about one out of every four 
new employees is recommended by a 
present employee. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Ch) 





At Atlantic City 


Program to Conform 


To Long Tradition 
Of Quality, Variety 


states met in Town Hall, Saratoga, N.Y., to effect 

a permanent national organization, annual con- 
ventions of the American Bankers Association have 
been notable forums of constructive thought to which 
leaders of government, industry, education and fi- 
nance have contributed in substantial measure. The 
78th Annual Convention, to be held in Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, N.J., September 28 to October 1, 
will conform to this 77-year-old tradition. 


Pes THE DAY IN 1875 when 350 bankers from 32 


The program announced by C. Francis Cocke, presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. and of The First National Exchange 
Bank of Roanoke (Va.), assures a wide variety of 
viewpoints on many of the matters with which bank- 
ing is closely concerned. Each of the following non- 
banking speakers will have a message of interest to 
bankers everywhere: 


Walter E. Hoadley, economist of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa.; Dr. T. V. Smith, pro- 
fessor of poetry, politics and philosophy of the Max- 
well Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs of Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y.; United 
States Senator A. Willis Robertson, Lexington, Va.; 
Comptroller of the Currency Preston Delano, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and Alexander Chmielewski, state bank 
commissioner of Rhode Island and president of the 
National Association of Supervisors of State Banks. 


Dodge, Hanes Among Speakers . 


Two of the bankers who will address the convention 
have an unusual background of experience in the 
operation of postwar U.S. foreign policy, particularly 
as it relates to economic aid to European nations. 
One of these, Joseph M. Dodge, president of The 
Detroit Bank, Detroit, Mich., and a former A.B.A. 
president, served his country in Austria, Germany 
and Japan during the war and postwar years. Robert 
M. Hanes, president of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C., who will address the 
State Bank Division of the convention, headed the 
Economic Co-operation Administration in Western 
Germany and was an economic adviser on the staff 
of the United States High Commissioner. Prior to 
service in that capacity he had been ECA chief -of 
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C. FRANCIS COCKE 


mission in Belgium and Luxembourg. 

Other bankers who will speak to the general ses- 
sions and meeting of the four A.B.A. divisions are 
Frank M. Totton, vice president, the Chase National 
Bank, New York; E. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., presi- 
dent, Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston; 
Samuel C. Waugh, president, First Trust Company, 
Lincoln, Neb.; and Jay Knox, chairman of the trust 
committee of the New Jersey Bankers Association and 
trust officer of the First Camden National Bank and 
Trust Company, Camden, N.J. 


General sessions of the convention, registration, 
educational displays and entertainment features will 
be centered in Convention Hall. It is estimated that 
more than 6,000 bankers and their wives will attend 
the various business and social meetings. 


The convention will open on Sunday, September 28, 
with the annual meetings of the ABA’s commissions, 
committees, and councils, which are the association’s 
working machinery. As usual, there will be the Sun- 
day afternoon reception and tea, which in past years 
has been a popular get-acquainted feature of the first 
day. 

Delegates To Attend Concert 


On Sunday evening, registered delegates will be 
entertained by member banks of The Philadelphia 
Clearing House Association at a concert in Conven- 
tion Hall by the Philadelphia Orchestra under the 
direction of Eugene Ormandy. 


On Monday noon, the association will be host to the 
wives of registered delegates at a ladies’ luncheon 
and fashion show produced and staged by John Wana- 
maker of Philadelphia and New York. 


A traditional feature of the convention is the break- 
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fast meeting of the ABA’s Agricultural Commission. 
This year’s agricultural breakfast will be in the 
Vernon Room at Haddon Hall on Tuesday morning, 
September 30, at 8 o’clock. Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, 
president of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, will be the speaker. 


For the registered delegates, an unusual musical 
treat has been planned for Tuesday evening. It will 
be a program featuring such stars as Lauritz Melchior, 
the distinguished tenor; baritone Robert Merrill; and 
soprano Marguerite Piazza, famous stars of Metropoli- 
tan Opera as well as radio and TV. 


ABA's 78th Annual Convention 


September 28 - October 1 
PROGRAM 


MONDAY AT HADDON HALL 
Savings and Mortgage Division 
10:00 A.M., Rutland Room 


Address of the President 
Joseph Earl Perry 
President, Newton Savings Bank 
Newton, Massachusetts 

“Banking on Youth” 
Frank M. Totton 
Vice President, The Chase National Bank 
New York, New York 


State Bank Division 
10:00 A.M., Vernon Room 


Address of the President 
Guy Sturgeon 
President, Bank of Commerce 
Sheridan, Wyoming 
Address 
Alexander Chmielewski 
Bank Commissioner, Providence Rhode Island 
President, National Association of Supervisors of State Banks 
“Bank Management” 
Robert M. Hanes 
President, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Bank Division 
2:00 P.M., Vernon Room 


Address of the President 
Charles H. Buesching 
President, Lincoln National Bank and Trust Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Address 
The Honorable Preston Delano 
Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, D.C. 
“The Year Ahead" 
Walter E. Hoadley, Jr. 
Economist, Armstrong Cork Company 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
“Bank Management Problems in This Defense Economy” 
H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr. 
President, Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Trust Division 
2:00 P.M., Viking Room 


Call to Order 
Joseph W. White 
President, Trust Division 
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Vice President, Mercantile Trust Company 
St. Lovis, Missouri 
Greetings 
Jay Knox 
Chairman, Trust Committee, New Jersey Bankers Association 
Trust Officer, First Camden National Bank and Trust Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
Address of the President 
Mr. White 
“The Olympics—and the Trust Business” 
Samuel C. Waugh 
President, First Trust Company 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


TUESDAY AT CONVENTION HALL 


First General Session 


9:15 A.M., Ballroom 


Call to Order 
C. Francis Cocke 
President, American Bankers Association 
President, The First National Exchange Bank of Roanoke 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Invocation 
Brigadier James Henderson 
Salvation Army 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Address of the President 
Mr. Cocke 
Address 
The Honorable A. Willis Robertson 
United States Senator 
Lexington, Virginia 


WEDNESDAY AT CONVENTION HALL 


Second General Session 


9:15 A.M., Ballroom 


Call to Order 
President Cocke 
Address 
Joseph M. Dodge 
President, The Detroit Bank 
Detroit, Michigan 
Address 
T. V. Smith 
Professor of Poetry, Politics and Philosophy 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers 
Inauguration of Officers 





eta ASS 
Gao FOR BANKERS 


HAnover 2-6000 is one of the best-known and most widely used telephone 
numbers in the banking industry. 

Why? 

Because thousands of Chase correspondents know that a call to that number 
gets action no matter how unusual their request may be. 


Who sells camel bells in Cairo? Where can | get a deck of five 
suit bridge cards? Can you supply us with a series of cartoons 
depicting an eVent in the life of a prominent Washington figure? 


Thousands of requests daily come through the huge switchboard at Chase, 
over the Bank Wire—and by mail. Each inquiry is handled the “Chase way” 
—promptly and with every effort to be as helpful as possible. Naturally, many 
of the requests are routine, but we like to think it’s the Chase willingness 
to serve our correspondents in more than the routine way that makes 
so many bankers say, 


“It Pays to Do Business With Chase” 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federat Deposit Imsurance* Corporation 
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Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


Are Price Supports the Answer? 


They will inevitably lead to burdensome surpluses, says the au- 
thor, and can work over a period of time only if there are ef- 


fective controls of production and sale. 


‘Politicians who cam- 


paign on a platform of ‘high price supports, no controls and 
lower taxes’ are promising too much.” 


By O. B. JESNESS, Ph.D.* 


Chief, Division of Agricultural Economics, University of Minnesota 


erally are concerned with 

agricultural welfare because 
of its bearing on the well being of 
the rest of the economy. The ques- 
tion is how the welfare of agricul- 
ture and all the rest can best be 
safeguarded and strengthened. Dis- 
cussions of farm price programs oc- 


Brat AND THE PUBLIC gen- 


"Dr. Jesness has been a member of the Ad- 
visory Council of the ABA's Agricultural Com- 
mission and a director of the Midland National 
Bank of Minneapolis since 1944. 


September, 1952 


cupy a prominent place in the 
consideration of this question. 
While there is a wide range in 
opinions and plans, advocates of 
farm price programs fall into two 
broad groups. The members of one 
are for relatively high. price sup- 
ports, or corresponding income pay- 
ments; those in the other groups 
favor more modest supports or 
other aids. The former are dissatis- 
fied with the job the market does 
in arriving at price levels and price 


relationships and want to supple- 
ment or supplant this with govern- 
ment action. The latter have greater 
doubts about assigning this job to 
the government and lean towards 
leaving it to the market with some 
aids in times of severe depression. 

An insight into the differences 
between these two points of view 
may be gotten from a look at some 
of the arguments which are being 
tossed back and forth in the de- 
bate. One of the points raised in 
favor of government intervention 
is to the effect that monopoly plays 
such a large part in other lines that 
agriculture cannot afford to live 
alone in competition. Relatively 
high price supports are advanced 
as the answer. 

The other side clearly cannot 
deny that the small producing unit 
in agriculture—the individual farm 
—puts farmers in a different rela- 
tionship to their markets, sources of 
supplies and access to capital than 
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“POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK 
FINANCING CAN BE PROFITABLE 


when properly supervised,’ say these 5 bank managers 


Every year more bankers are issuing production 
loans on broilers, turkeys, poultry and livestock— 
and they’re making money. The statements of 
these five managers show you that such loans can 
be safe and profitable when well supervised. 


Purina has good feeding programs plus well- 
trained salesmen and dealers who can help you 


NATIONAL JENILME ASSOCIATION 


SANGER BRANCH 


Sanger, California 


June 7, 1952 
Ralston Purina Company 
Visalia, California 


Gentlemen: 


We have been making fryer chicken 
loans to various growers in this area 
during the past three years. Total loans 
to our customers have approximated over 
$200,000.00 per year and our experience 
has always been satisfactory. No losses 
have been sustained. 


We feel that if this type of loan | 
is properly supervised by the lender with | 
the cooperation of the feed store that 2 
they will prove to be profitable loans, 
which has been our experience to date. 


Very uly yours, 


N. G 


. G.Mogoluso 
Manager 


NGL/jmg 


select. good credit risks. They can also supervise 
the growers’ operations to help keep them on a 
sound basis. 


If you are interested in studying finance plans 
that have been profitable for Purina and for bank- 
ers, please send the coupon asking to see our 
new portfolio. No obligation, of course. 


sa0e4 


Bank of America 


MATIONAL JANILGR ASSOCIATION 


KINGSBURG BRANCH 


Kingsburg, California 
March 11, 1952 


Ralston Purina Company 
Checkerboard Square 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Gentlemen: 


Our loaning experience with 
selected fryer producers in this area 
operating under your Plan has been 
very satisfactory. 


We have also found your repre—- 
sentatives to be most helpful in 
arranging credit matters for our 
producers. 


Yours very truly, 


B. ®. Bergstrom, 
Manager. 





Bank of America 


Fresno 17, California 
June 25, 1952 


Ralston Purina Co., 
Visalia, California 


Gentlemen: 


We have made numerous poultry 
loans since September 1950 to growers 
in this vicinity and are pleased to 
report to date no losses have been 
sustained by us. 


It is our experience that con-— 
siderable supervision is required and 
we feel that your field men have done 
an outstanding job in this regard. 


Very truly yours, 


C. R. Nelson, 
Vice-President 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL JANALASBR ASSOCIATION 


REDLANDS BRANCH 


Redlands, California 
July 28, 1952 


Ralston Purina Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Gentlemen: 


Although your 7 financing 
loans are comparatively new to this 
particular Branch we are favorably 
impressed by the plan. 


The capable supervision afforded 


by your field representatives along 
with adequate financing has shown that 
this type of program can be profitable 
to the grower and lender. 


Yours very truly, 


S. W. Blackburn 
Assistant Cashier 


Bank of Americe 
VISALIA BRANCH 
Visalia, California 
June ll, 1952 


Ralston Purina Co., 
Visalia, California. 


Gentlemen: 


This is to advise you that our 
experience has been quite satisfactory 
in the financing of poultry loans 
during the past two and a half years. 


I am definitely of the opinion 
that a contributing factor to the 
success is that reper supervision is 
provided by the field men represent- 
ing the firms involved. 


Cordially yours, 


tole 


Gordon Cook, 


- 


Plan To See Our New Portfolio 
on Production Financing 


This portfolio gives our own loss experience (amaz- 
ingly low) in handling many millions of dollars in 
production financing. Also the experience of bankers. 
It defines the credit needs of farmers for different kinds 
of livestock and poultry raising. It shows papers which 
can be used in securing such loans. 

Our local salesmen have personal copies of this port- 
folio which they will be glad to show you, or to leave 
for your inspection, if you like. Please send coupon 
asking to see it. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


With 40 mills located throughout the United States and 
Canada to serve farmers 


Mr. E. R. Siler, Treasurer 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


1600 Checkerboard Square 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Please ask the local Purina salesman to stop by with a copy of your new portfolio 
on production financing. It is underst that this does not obligate my bank 
in any way. 





is the case where large-scale or- 
ganization is the rule. However, it 
may be pointed out that monopoly 
is not general and that there are a 
good many indications of competi- 
tion at work even in some lines 
where large units prevail. Clearly, 
neither industry nor labor is as 
completely organized or under such 
perfect control as is sometimes 
argued. We live in a world where 
neither perfect competition nor 
complete monopoly is the rule. 
These debates raise certain ques- 
tions in our minds. Even though we 
were to accept for the sake of argu- 
ment that monopoly powers were 
rather complete in other lines, 
would monopoly in agriculture 
through government intervention be 
the proper solution? Is restriction 
of the use of productive resources 
the way to improve levels of living? 
If monopoly restrictions are to yield 
gains to individual farmers, will it 
not be necessary to restrict entry 
into farming? Are we ready and 
willing to embark on such a pro- 
gram? If monopoly power is open 
to abuse, as many of us believe, is 
not its restriction rather than its 
extension the answer? In short, is 


compounding sin the way to salva- 
tion? 


Bottom Third’s Sales Are Small 


A point raised in favor of high 
price supports is that they are 
necessary to provide farmers with 
incomes on the levels of those of 
others. A good many statistics are 
bandied about to “prove” that farm- 
ers fall behind in the income race. 
Figures may give an exaggerated 
impression of exactness. Income 
comparisons are difficult to make. 
The usual average farm income 
figures are based on all units in- 
cluded as “farms” by the census. 
A considerable number produce 
nothing for the market. The bottom 
one-third produce only a- small 
share of market supplies and hence 
receive only a small part of the 
farm cash income. The averages for 
those who provide the bulk of 
supplies are decidedly higher. Ef- 
forts to boost farm income by price 
support in the market benefit most 
those who have most to sell. They 
do not reach the real low-income 
farm people who are not producing 
for market. However, that does not 
keep us from using the low-income 
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Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


“Even with supports well below the 90 per cent of parity level, supplies mounted." 


persons as demonstrations of a need 
for price supports. 


But to the extent farm incomes 
may be lower than in other lines, 
the corrective is not price supports. 
The way to a better balance lies in 
helping farm people whose incomes 
may be low to improve their pro- 
ductivity and to shift to lines where 
they can earn more. 


Parity has come to occupy an im- 
portant place in farm programs. We 
are told that a given program is the 
one to adopt because it will give 
farmers “parity.” True parity, that 
is an opportunity for labor, manage- 
ment and capital to earn returns 
they could get in any other use is a 
highly desirable goal for all lines. 
However, no arbitrary formula 
based on the past is an accurate 
measure of real parity. This be- 
comes even more so with jockeying 
for formulas and weights most 
favorable for specific products. A 
parity formula may be used as a 
rough indicator of price relation- 
ships. Unfortunately, it is not suit- 
able as a basis of price supports 
which replace. the market in ar- 


riving at price levels. This point is 
not generally understood, perhaps 
because the term “parity” conveys 
an undue impression of right and 
justice. 


More Than One Function 


Advocates of high price supports 
focus attention on the role of prices 
in distributing the national income. 
They want higher farm prices to 
give the farmers a larger slice of the 
national income pie. But prices 
have more than one function. As 
country bankers well know, farm- 
ers use price prospects in planning 
what and how much to produce. 
An attractive price draws out 
production. Consumers likewise are 
price conscious in deciding what and 
how much to buy, only here a high 
price becomes a repellant. 

Prices supported at high levels 
lead to surpluses. To make them 
work over a period of time there 
must be effective controls of pro- 
duction and sale. We did a lot of 
talking about “adjusting” produc- 
tion by the farm program of the 
1930’s. Over-all production ex- 
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Keenly interested 

. versatile... 
experienced in 
developing your 
new business oppor- 
tunities. 


2% 
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Qn our payroll_ 


but he’s your man at the Irving! 


links you so closely to our full facilities . . . to 


iF; you paid his salary, he could not have your 


interests more at heart. For he knows your 
point of view, studies your special needs. He 
and his associates enable you to offer “blue 
ribbon” banking service to all your customers 
... the extra service appreciated by so many... 
Irving Correspondent Service. 

He, of course, is our field representative who 


our own experts in all departments of commer- 


cial banking and trust activities . . . and to 
other bankers in the U.S. and overseas. 

It’s the extra service that many of our cor- 
respondents have welcomed as being refresh- 
ingly “different.” We believe you'll appreciate 


the difference, too. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
Capital Funds over $120,000,000 Total Resources over $1,300,000,000 
Wituiam N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board Ricuarp H. West, President 
Domestic Banking Division, NoLAN Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 
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panded in spite of acre controls. 
Even with supports well below the 
90 per cent of parity level, supplies 
mounted. If World War II had not 
come along the supports would have 
had to be lowered, or much stronger 
controls adopted. 

Here we may be told that dis- 
posing of surpluses outside regular 
market channels will make output 
controls unnecessary. A food-stamp 
plan or other means of helping low- 
income consumers improve diets 
are advocated. A two-price scheme 
involving selling surpluses abroad 
also is held up as a way to remove 
surplus stocks. 

Using productive resources to 
satisfy need surely is better than 
rewarding farmers to keep them 
out of use. Supplements to diets may 
represent an investment in im- 
proved health and productivity. But 
do we know how to distribute foods 
on a sizable scale without reducing 
initiative and self-reliance of some 
people and without interfering with 
the disposal of regular supplies 
through normal market channels? 
At best, this is not an unlimited 
escape from surplus control. 

Selling abroad at lower prices 
than those charged domestic con- 


A view of Wall Street at the time 
we were established in 1853 


DR. O. B. JESNESS 


sumers appeals to many. Unfortun- 
ately, there are some mirages in the 
idea. This becomes a form of inter- 
national “dumping” against which 
producers in other lands demand 
protection. We restrict such ship- 
ments to our markets. Besides if we 
offer products to others at bargain 
rates, we will be forced to set up 
barriers against their return and 
against products made from them. 


This takes us back on the road to 
economic nationalism. Emergency 
aid to starving people in other lands 
is one thing; general reliance on 
dumping surpluses abroad is some- 
thing else. 

The conclusion, therefore, seems 
inescapable that high price sup- 
ports must be accompanied by real 
controls over output and sale. This 
point is dodged in current political 
discussions. Office seekers who 
plump for high supports keep mum 
about controls, or take the position 
that they are against restrictions. 
They do not explain how this mira- 
cle is going to be accomplished. Will 
farmers welcome strong controls? 
Will such controls help or hinder 
desirable adjustments? Will they 
lead to better farming? Will they 
penalize the good farmer to help 
the less able? Will they become 
political footballs? 

Bankers and others in some areas 
have seen how production allot- 
ments or quotas tied in with price 
supports may be bid into land 
prices. A farm with a good base 
commands a higher price. This has 
happened in some tobacco regions 
and will spread if controls become 
general. When this capitalization 


We Invite Inquiries 
from out-of-town banks 
who have real estate problems 
in Greater New York 


Horace S. Ely & Company 
REAL ESTATE 


Management—Brokers—Appraisers 
Insurance—Mortgage Servicing 


76 William Street 


He 


New York 
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YOUR BANK. 
PROVIDES AMPLE 
PROTECTION 


BUT... 
HOW ABOUT 


HERE ¢ 


Only a special, 
protective paper 
—like Hammermill 
Safety — guards 
your customers’ 
checks against 
tampering 


CHECK THIS LIST OF FEATURES HAMMERMILL SAFETY PROVIDES: 


W Prevents tampering. The sensitized 
surface of Hammermill Safety — the only 
safety paper made complete in one mill— 
permits instant detection of erasures or 
alterations, 


W easy to write on. The smooth surface 
of Hammermill Safety paper takes pen 
writing without feathering or scratching. 
Superior writability is assured in one of 15 
exacting laboratory-tested qualities that 
every lot of Hammermill Safety must pass. 


Cosas tes prestige. Checks on Hammer- 
mill Safety provide the advantage of “THE 
BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER.” 
Your customers know the Hammermill 
name and respect it when they see the 
words‘‘Hammermill Safety’’on every check. 


Examine Hammermill Safety for yourself. Send for the 
sample book showing Hammermill Safety in a variety 
of colors and three pleasing surface patterns. It's free! 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1505 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me — FREE —a sample book showing 
HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 


- a ei 
ies Sn (Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead.) 


S‘ANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY ERIE PA FOUNDED (1898 
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takes place, the benefits go to the 
seller of the land. The buyer has 
to pay more and this adds to his 
costs. To the extent this occurs the 
young man who wants to buy a 
farm will have to raise more capital 
in order to do so. 


A price support program is not 
costless. If it interferes with effi- 
cient production and desirable ad- 
justments, that is a cost. If prices 
are raised to consumers it may be 
difficult to convince Mrs. Consumer 
that this is not a cost to her. Such 
a program depends on public funds 
and so becomes a cost to the tax- 
payers, including farmers. Poli- 
ticians who campaign on a platform 
of “high price supports, no controls 
and lower taxes” are promising too 
much. 


International Relations Affected 


What might become the greatest 
cost of all is the interference of high 
price supports with our interna- 
tional relations. We have already 
seen how supported prices attract 
imports. We also have seen import 
restrictions increased to counteract 
this result. If we follow this route 
how far do we expect to get with 
our plea to other nations to open 
their doors to trade? We already 
have seen some reactions. What we 
do speaks so loudly other nations 
do not hear what we say. A high 
price support program is nation- 
alistic in nature. It may be a luxury 
we cannot afford in a world where 
international co-operation is so 
necessary for enduring peace. In 
pondering over this point it is well 
to remember that as the world’s 
leading nation we have great re- 
sponsibilities in international poli- 
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. we ought to get over our inordinate fear of 1932 and plan on prospects which we see 
ahead rather than on the recollections of nightmares of twenty years ago.” 


cies and have a vast stake in what 
happens beyond our own borders. 
But what if depression strikes? A 
fear of another 1932 shows up in the 
actions of many other groups as 
well as farmers today. It would be 
too much to hope that we have seen 
the end of ups and downs. But 1952 
is not 1932. To be sure, farmers have 
reason to be concerned over up- 
ward pressure on their costs, par- 
ticularly since indications are that 
many farm prices may have passed 
their peak. However, a return of 
anything like 1932 is not in prospect 


AT THE A.B.A. CONVENTION 


You are cordially invited to visit us 


at 


BOOTH 9, CONVENTION HALL 


and 
To drop in for “OPEN HOUSE” at the Traymore, 
September 28 - October 1, Noon- 10 P.M. 


Chevestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


at this time. For one thing, condi- 
tions are not the same. Farmers 
are in a better financial position 
than they were in the earlier period. 
Farm mortgage debt is not much 
over half of its total thirty years 
ago even though land prices are 
higher. Agriculture as a whole has 
more liquid assets. Banks are in a 
stronger position than they were in 
the earlier period. There is reason- 
able promise of continuing business 
activity. Another difference is that 
now we have more programs for 
dealing with depression conditions. 
Unemployment insurance will help 
tide over a period of unemployment. 
Insurance of bank deposits reduces 
the fear on that score. We are better 
prepared to use public works. We 
understand the role of. fiscal and 
monetary measures better. There is 
reason to believe that business 
leadership understands better its 
part in avoiding depression and 
producing recovery. In view of this. 
we ought to get over our inordinate 
fear of 1932 and plan on prospects 
which we see ahead rather than on 
the recollections of nightmares of 
twenty years ago. 

Farmers do not cause depressions 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Remington Rand Methods News 





Get new safety 
in safe deposit 
lessee contracts 


Just how safe are your present safe 
deposit contract forms? And, when you 
need to change your rules and regula- 
tions, will you have to get a new sig- 
nature card from each lessee? 

We offer you new permanent con- 
tract forms which provide for rules 
changes with minimum effort and 
maximum protection. These standard 
forms are the result of a broad co- 
operative study with safe deposit com- 
panies and associations. They are now 
used by many members of the largest 
association and they can be used in any 
state—with either a visible or a vertical 
record system. 

These contract forms are just one of 
the many safeguards available in Rem- 
ington Rand safe deposit control sys- 
tems — providing swift, courteous 
service with access security for both 
customer and company. See folder 
KD-491.1 and methods demonstrator 
SPKD-4218. 


New machine speeds 
your photo-copying 


You'll find many uses for the Porta- 
graph Copyfix, a new mechanized 
method which gives you an exact photo- 
copy of any document in Jess than 60 
seconds. 

It will save you much clerical time 
in copying your own records and those 
of your customers — such as canceled 
checks, trust statements, duplicate de- 
positor statements, income tax forms, 
GI discharges, correspondence, etc. 

The Portagraph Copyfix method re- 
quires no washing or drying, no chemi- 
eal trays or darkroom. The machine 
simply plugs into any standard electri- 
cal outlet; handles paper up to 14” 
wide, any leng.h. For complete details, 
see folder P-334. 
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30% LESS CLERICAL TIME ON TRUST FILE. Four Convé-Filer units, 
with working capacity of 220,000 punched cards, now house the trust asset 
records of a New England bank. One girl can work two units from com- 
fortable seated position, filing and pulling the cards for trust transactions. 
This typical Remington Rand contribution to punched-card methods elim- 
inates the walking, stooping, pulling, squinting and pushing required by 
stand-up drawer files ... raises work output by 30%. See folder LBV-537. 


Bank employs an outside viewpoint 
and gets faster reference from fewer files 


This bank, you might say, had grown 
despite the limitations of the files which 
made up its business memory. ‘ 

When they called in our Records Con- 
sultant, she found many file conditions 
such as these: Documents and corre- 
spondence on same subject held in sepa- 
rate files. Old inactive material held in 
department files or simply transferred 
to General File Room. Trade informa- 
tion and general reference material 
held in department files instead of Gen- 
eral File Room where it would be 
available to all. 

Other typical conditions noted in the 
consultant’s report were: Documents 
misfiled for lack of proper file guides. 
Folders and drawers too crowded for 
efficient reference. Drawers which were 
too small or too large for documents 
filed in them. Inefficient sorting meth- 
ods which wasted clerical time. 

Her report included detailed pro- 
posals for reducing by more than half 
the number of general and departmen- 
tal files — to bring related material to- 
gether and reduce the number of places 
to look. She also proposed simple, stand- 
ardized filing methods for all depart- 
ments — to facilitate the training and 
transfer of clerks. 

Result was that Remington Rand su- 
pervised the entire job of reorganizing 


this bank’s files — without upset to the 
daily routines — and furnished a com- 
plete manual for the newly standard- 
ized procedures. 

When it was all done, one of the 
officers publicly stressed the value of 
bringing in expert advice and the out- 
side viewpoint on bank filing methods. 
For more information, see folder BSD-2 
and booklet LBV-396. 
Remington. 
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Management Controls Reference Library 
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Smallness 
Does Not 
Guarantee 


Fidelity 


For the relatively rare officer or 
employee who is unable to with- 
stand the temptations which go 
with his job, audit control is a 
life-saver. For those who don't 
need it for protection against 
weaknesses of their own, it is 
still necessary as a protection 
against the weaknesses of others. 


By HARRY G. FOX 


In Charge of Bank Operations Surveys 
The Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit 


x 


tendency to occur where there is a 
lack of adequate internal safe- 
guards, however small the institu- 
tion might be. Size is important only 
as a factor to be considered in the 
determination of the type and de- 
gree of audit control required in 
individual situations. 


FIDELITY HAZARD in a very 
small bank is still a fidelity 
hazard. Defalcations have a 


Small banks have been reluctant 
to adopt control measures notwith- 
standing the fact that small bank 
auditing techniques have been in an 
advanced stage of development for 
a number of years. Despite the not 
too savory record of defalcations in 
small banks, it is difficult for their 
officers and boards to detect in the 
individuals with whom they have 
been long and intimately associated 
the slightest reason for suspicion 
that anything of the kind could hap- 
pen in their particular bank. A little 
objective analysis of the situation, 
however, would inevitably lead to 
discovery of the fact that in each of 
the banks which have figured in 
news of defalcations, precisely that 
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The surprise cash count should be employed at least once a month. 


same attitude has prevailed, and 
for the same reasons. 


A fact that isn’t sufficiently con- 
sidered in dealing with the question 
of whether or not control measures 
are adequate to the needs of indi- 
vidual situations, is that such meas- 
ures are instituted far more largely 
for the purpose of prevention than 
for that of detection. And it can 
never be sufficiently emphasized 
that the prevention of a defalcation 
operates not only to preserve the 
physical assets and prestige of the 
institution involved, and those of 
its stockholders and directors, but 
to avert a lot of human anguish as 
well. A defalcation not only pretty 
well destroys the useful life of the 
culprit; his wife, children, parents 
and friends—sometimes an entire 
community—must share the blight. 
And nowhere is that so true as it is 
in the case of the small bank in a 
small community. 


Surveys Yield Ideas 

So it becomes our unending task 
to strive for new ways to remove 
those opportunities which now and 
then combine with real or imagined 


need and confused thinking to give 
rise to this unfortunate train of 
events in one of our small banks. 


It has been our privilege to make 
operations surveys in a number of 
banks throughout the State of Mich- 
igan in the course of which we 
have discovered a number of effec- 
tive audit and control methods. In 
many others, we have introduced 
measures which seemed to us to 
provide the best available answer 
to the problems encountered. It is 
the purpose of this article to ac- 
quaint the readers of BANKERS 
MONTHLY with the best of the small 
bank control procedures which have 
come to our attention or have been 
developed in the course of our 
survey activities. 

Much can be accomplished with- 
out an auditor by carefully planning 
a system of dual controls through- 
out the bank. Fundamental to any 
such system is the division of re- 
sponsibility in such a way as to 
necessitate the handling of each 
transaction by more than one per- 
son. Such a division renders em- 
bezzlement impossible without 
collusion, and wherever collusion is 
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necessary, an almost impassable 
barrier stands in the way of any- 
one momentarily seized by an 
impulse to dip into the funds en- 
trusted to his care. This principle 
of divided responsibility, then, will 
be found to be a predominant factor 
in the recommended control tech- 
niques which follow. 

Specialization of Tellers. All com- 
mercial and savings teller facilities 
should be segregated from those of 
the note teller. Tellers whose func- 
tions are thus separated can be 
charged with the responsibility of 
auditing each other. 

Sole Custody of Cash. Sole cus- 
tody in itself provides audit con- 
trol. It should be all-inclusive. In 
many banks each teller has a sepa- 
rate cash drawer at the window 
which is locked whenever it is 
necessary for the teller to leave the 
window. Relief tellers are also pro- 
vided with separate cash. At the end 
of the day each teller’s cash is 
placed under separate lock in a 
metal box, teller’s compartment, an 
empty safe deposit box, or in some 
other receptacle that will insure the 
indispensable factor of “sole cus- 
tody.” The cause of sudden activity 
in a previously inactive “Over and 
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Short” account can be ascertained 
only by thus localizing respon- 
sibility. 

Suprise Cash Counts. This prac- 
tice is one that should be employed 
at least once a month and without 
pattern. Many defalcations begin as 
self-made loans, and the teller who 
is constantly subject to a surprise 
check is not very likely to engage 
in that kind of borrowing. These 


counts will also bring to light any 
concealed shortages arising out of 
honest errors, which can only lead 
to serious trouble if too long neg- 
lected. In one case, it was found 
that the teller was concealing dif- 
ferences by pulling the needed bills 
out of some packaged currency. 


Minimizing Tellers’ Cash. This 
has the principal advantage of re- 
ducing the bank’s exposure to rob- 
bery. It also tends to discourage 
peculations. 


Control of Vault Cash. Such con- 
trol should be the sole responsibility 
of the vault teller who should sup- 
ply and charge out the needs of the 
other tellers by entry. In a number 
of banks the contra form is used 
for buying and selling cash. Vault 
cash, including coin, should be kept 
under lock as much as possible. 
This precaution would have pre- 
vented a series of small differences 
which were traced in the course of 
one of our surveys to an employee 
who was helping himself to vault 
coin which was not properly con- 
trolled. 


Centralize Cash Items. One teller 
should be made responsible for the 
handling of all cash items. 


BLYTH & Co., INC. 
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our 
specialized 
methods of 


modernizing 


existing 


structures. 


“Before and after” photographs above show how 
we greatly increased operating efficiency and new 
business attractiveness of the First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Alton. One of many features 
included conversion of small half-balcony into a 
new mezzanine. Adequate space has been provided 
to allow for future expansion requirements. 


Mal this coupon today / 


RES aSR s oe 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 708 
BANK BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
9th & Sidney Streets, Saint Louis, Missouri 
Onorabout.. ................(date), we contemplate 
O New Building 0 Modernized Building 
O New Fixtures 0 Modernized Fixtures 
Please furnish complete information about your organiza- 
tion, its service, experience and projects you've completed. 
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AFTER MODERNIZATION: First National Bank & Trust Company, Alton, Illinois 


is important to every bank considering 
new quarters... particularly today! 


If your bank has outgrown its present quarters, then it would 
be wise for you to investigate the possibilities of transforming 
your existing property into bright, modern and efficient quar- 
ters. But remember—in order to accomplish this effectively, 
your designer must have a thorough knowledge of the banking 
business... and the ability to translate this knowledge into 
functional architecture. Any architect can design pretty offices, 
but it takes a specialist, one who understands your bank’s par- 
ticular needs, problems and requirements for future expansion, 
to create quarters which will be the essence of efficiency, hold 
maintenance and overhead to a minimum, and which actually 
will help attract new customers. Our 40 years’ experience, plus 
the combined ability of our vast organization of bank designing 
and building specialists, has enabled us to produce unusually 
successful modernization projects for a great number of banks 
throughout the nation. Write or telephone us—today/! 


Bank Building §Cenporation 


OF AMERICA 


Beadquarters: ST LOUIS, th & Sidney Sts. 
QGiew tx NEW YORK, 103 Park Ave, N.Y. Clay - ATLANTA, Westere Union Bldg. + SAN FRANCISCO, Mechanics Instinase Bldg 
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Monthly rendition of statements provides a comparatively inexpensive form of audit. 


Separate Proof Operations. In ad- 
dition to saving a lot of time, this 
system substantially reduces the 
possibility of cash differences by 
entirely relieving the teller of the 
proving and sorting of deposits and 
any involvement of his cash in that 
operation. Moreover, a _ separate 
proof provides a form of continual 
audit of the teller’s work, since con- 
trol totals are established by an- 
other person, and over-the-counter 
transactions are placed under dual 
control. If volume does not warrant 
installation of a proof machine, the 
block system should be employed. 

Rendition of Commercial State- 
ments. We recommend systematic 
monthly rendition of statements of 
all commercial accounts. Such ren- 
dition should be by mail except in 
the case of the few customers who 
prefer to call for their statements, 
and they should be mailed to the 
latter, as well, if they are not picked 
up within two weeks after they are 
prepared. We favor this procedure 
because: 

1. Customers are enabled to 
reconcile each month and 
promptly report any errors or 
forgeries discovered. 

. It provides a comparatively 
inexpensive form of audit. 
While the results are not as 
positive as those obtained by 
direct verification, they are ef- 
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fective. Regularity of issuance 
is a prime requisite. 


3. It relieves the check files, 


thereby reducing sorting labor 
and filing space needs. 

. Reduced number of “call” 
statements minimizes state- 
ment window activity and re- 
sulting lobby congestion. 


. Uniformity of treatment ac- 
corded all accounts makes pos- 
sible a more definite cut-off 
date for record destruction 
purposes. 


Posting of Ledgers. A transaction 
originated by a teller should be 
posted by someone other than that 
teller. This practice provides an im- 
portant measure of control, and 
should be followed if at all possible. 
If not, the posting should be alter- 
nated between employees. These 
recommendations apply to the post- 
ing of every ledger in the bank. 


Reconciling the Due-From-Bank 
Accounts. It is important that this 
be done by someone other than 
those authorized to sign on the ac- 
counts, although the latter may be 
permitted to do it alternately with- 
out an undue amount of exposure. 
These reconcilements should be 
made at least monthly. 





CHANGES IN OKLAHOMA! 


Things are moving fast in Oklahoma. 
And from where we sit we’re first-hand observers of the 
changing local scene. In fact, we’re a part of it. 

Hence, we know and understand the people . . . and they know 
and understand us. That’s one reason for the success of 
our correspondent service. And a reason why we 
might serve you better in Oklahoma, too. 





Seppo 


you wanted to sell 
10,000 shares 
of some stock... 


Maybe you have to meet certain pro- 
visions of a trust—or a particular | 


investment formula .. . 


Maybe you want to strengthen | 
your portfolio—or substitute a more | 


attractive issue ... 





Maybe you can establish an ad- | 
vantageous loss—or profit by a sale | 


at present prices. 


But whatever your reasons for sell- | 
ing, you prefer a minimum of pub- | 


licity. You don’t want to depress the 


price of your stock. And you would | 
like to complete the transaction as | 


fast and efficiently as possible. 


If that’s your situation, maybe you | 


—like an increasing number of other 


individuals and institutions—would | 
like to place privately a large block | 


of securities. 


Last year, for instance, we suc- | 
cessfully concluded hundreds of such | 


sales involving millions of shares of 
securities . . . found we could usually 
complete the transactions in a mat- 
ter of hours. 


Here are some of the reasons why: | 
Because we belong to every major | 


securities exchange . . . Because we 
have a national network of 105 
offices . Because we've linked 
those offices by 65,000 miles of 
private wire and can quickly canvass 
literally thousands of contacts from 
coast-to-coast for evidence of inter- 
est in a given security. 


If those facilities can ever be use- 
ful to you, either in the sale or pur- 
chase of large blocks of securities, 
we'll be happy to consult with you 
at your convenience—and in confi- 
dence—of course. Simply contact 
William H. Culbertson, 
Sales Division. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y 
Offices in 101 Cities 


Partner, 








Alternate Commercial Bookkeep- 
| ers. Where there is more than one 
commercial bookkeeper, they should 
be alternated periodically. Each 
ledger should be under separate 
control to facilitate balancing. 


Overdrafts. All overdrafts should 
| be approved by an officer and fol- 
| lowed up to see that they are 
promptly covered. A monthly ex- 
| amination should be made and the 
total compared with that shown on 
the general ledger to determine that 
all overdrafts have been reported. 
Verifying Signatures on Savings 
| Withdrawals. It is considered good 
practice to have the signatures on 
all savings withdrawals exceeding 
some _ predetermined maximum 
amount verified by someone other 
| than the teller who paid them. 





Passbook Survey. An effective 
method of obtaining a sample audit 
| of the savings ledger is to have 
someone other than the savings 
teller(s) list the account number 
and balance shown on the custom- 
er’s passbook on an adding machine 
tape as of a date selected. The in- 
terest date is often used as this 
| listing can then be checked against 





The passbook survey can cover a period of from one to thirty days. 


the interest run. Such a survey may 
cover a period of from one to thirty 
days. 

Segregate Dormant Accounts. In- 
frequent attention and the uncertain 
status of the ownership of inactive 
accounts make them especially sub- 
ject to fraudulent tampering. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance 
to segregate and place them under 
separate general ledger control. 
Such an account should be returned 
to the active ledger only when an 
entry originated by the depositor 
makes it necessary to reactivate it, 
and then only upon the authority 
of an officer of the bank. The officer 
authorizing such return may indi- 
cate his approval by initialing the 
entry. 


Statements of dormant accounts 
should be mailed periodically to the 
last known address of the depositor. 
This will have the effect of verifying 
many of the dormant balances, of 
causing some of the accounts to be 
closed, and reviving others. 

Cancel Savings Withdrawal Slips. 
It is a relatively simple matter to 
run savings withdrawal _ slips 
through a second time. Their can- 
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cellation promptly following their 
initial use will remove this possible 
temptation. 

Verify All Savings Interest And 
Loan Interest Calculations. There 
are many opportunities for both 
honest and deliberate errors in mak- 
ing these calculations, and they 
should be checked by a second per- 
son. 

Loan Limits. The authority of 
officers to make loans to individual 
borrowers should ke held within 
prudent limits as there is danger of 
a loss of perspective in situations in 
which the loan officer becomes too 
closely involved with the borrower 
over a period of time. With the 
limits established, a careful check 
of the note case should be made at 
irregular intervals to see that they 
are observed. To facilitate this 
check, each note should be initialed 
by the officer making the loan. Such 
initialing also tends to establish the 
authenticity of the note. 

Safekeeping of Securities. This 
can be accomplished by placing the 
bank’s securities in its vault under 
the control of two officers, or by 
turning them over to a correspond- 
ent bank for safekeeping. In the 
latter case, someone other than the 
officer handling the investments 
should verify all safekeeping trans- 
actions. 

Enforced Vacations. All persons 
should be required to, take at least 
two consecutive weeks of vacation 
each year. Any cash remaining 
charged to an employee at the time 
of leaving should be turned over to 
the teller responsible for vault cash 
to be proved. 

Rotating Employees. This is an 
excellent means of achieving audit 
control and should be _ practiced 
wherever possible. Extended job 
continuity is conducive to defalca- 
tions if the other essential factors 
happen to be present. Trial balances 
should always be run by someone 
other than the bookkeeper directly 
responsible. 

Direct Verification. We have 


found among the banks for which | 


we have conducted operations sur- 
veys, a fear that any attempt at di- 
rect verification would unduly 
alarm or upset customers. While 
such an attempt would doubtless 
give rise to some questioning until 
it is thoroughly understood, the 
whole subject lends itself very 
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Take advantage of the correspondent banking services of 
Guaranty Trust Company and you place extra banking 


facilities at the disposal of your customers. 


Broad and effective, these services enable you to meet the 
requirements of individuals, as well as financial, commer- 
cial and government organizations, anywhere. 


Branch offices in Europe and correspondents in every 
part of the world also enable Guaranty Trust Company 
to help you understand local conditions and gain on-the- 
spot information wherever and whenever required. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds $382,000,000 
140 Broadway, New York 15 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
New York 36 New York 21 New York 20 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
32 Lombard St., E.C.3 4 Place de la Concorde 27 Avenue des Arts 
Bush House, W. C. 2 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatios 
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INTRODUCING 


eeethe Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 


You can feed checks by the handful. The built- You have this choice of reduction ratios . . . and 
in automatic feeder does the rest . . . eliminates - you can change from one type of recording to an- 
individual check-handling . . . enables you to other in a matter of minutes—simply by substitut- 
take over 500 pictures per minute. ing the desired type of lens kit in the camera 





. «the “desk-top” microfilmer that gives you 
ore pictures per foot of film... at sensational speeds. 


Now ... you can record up to 

29,000 check images... up to 10,700 

letter-size documents on a 100 foot roll 

of 16mm. Recordak Microfilm—the 

greatest number of pictures ever ...at 

A the lowest film cost per picture! 

And the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 

does more than cut film costs—it enables 

to microfilm at maximum speeds... with maximum 
venience. 


t features a built-in automatic feeder which whisks 
t 500 checks into the microfilmer per minute; over 
letter-size documents. And as for convenience—look 
he compactness of this new microfilmer . . . less than 
y. ft. of desk space is required . . . everything’s at the 
rator’s finger tips—the feeding tray and the receiv- 
tray, for example, only inches apart. 


Versatility Plus 
ments up to 11 inches wide, any length, can be 
tographed in the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer at 
ying reduction ratios to suit your convenience. For 


ak” is a trade-mark 


example, records 11 x 14 inches in size can be photo- 
graphed at a 40-1 reduction ratio, which gives you max- 
imum film economy; qlso at reduction ratios of 24-1 
and 19-1, using readily interchangeable lens kits.*. Doc- 
uments less than 9 inches wide can, in addition, be 
photographed at a 32-1 reduction ratio with an acces- 
sory lens kit.* 


Buy or rent at these low prices’ 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer (with one lens kit) 
and its companion piece, the Recordak Film Reader 
(Model P-40), can be purchased outright for $2225. And 
one year of service—including parts replacement—will 
be provided at no extra cost. 


The rental cost for this combination is $43.50 per 
month . .. with no extra charge for servicing or necessary 
parts replacement. 


Write today for complete information on the Recordak 
Bantam Microfilmer. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. accessory equipment at slight extra charge 

All prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 


can record all documents up to | | inches wide, 
length, in the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer. 
8, deeds. legal-size documents, etc., can be 


ell as your smaller items. 


Your film records will be enlarged sharp and 
clear in the Recordak Film Reader (Model P-40). 
And large-size facsimile prints can also be pro- 
duced_qui i 


—directly from your microfilm 





readily to satisfactory explanation. 
The sooner a campaign of education 
regarding the desirability of a 
system of direct verification is 
undertaken, the better it will be for 
all concerned. Certainly, there is 
much less reason to fear the con- 
sequences of such an effort than 
those of a defalcation which might 
have been prevented by the adop- 
tion of these measures. Wherever it 
has been tried, customers have been 
found to be appreciative of the 
bank’s effort to protect them. Di- 
rect verification is the most effective 
method of audit control. 


Adequate Salaries. The em- 


ployee’s salary should be com- 
mensurate with both his responsi- 
bilities and his needs. If his needs 
are disproportionate to his income, 
whatever the reason, the fidelity 
hazards involved are greater than 
they should be by just that much. 
Finally, over-all responsibility for 
the successful execution of an audit 
program should be centered in one 
individual whose authority should 
be unquestioned. He should have a 
definite plan, and every member of 
the bank’s staff should understand 
thoroughly just where he fits into 
it, and why. Needless to say, he 
should be given such clerical and 


Our new building in Santurce, P.R. 


Let us serve you in this ever-growing market, by col- 
lecting your drafts and other items in any point of the 
Island. We will gladly serve you thru any or all of our 14 


offices—Main Offices in Ponce, and branches in San Juan, 
Santurce (3), Mayaguez, Guayama, Fajardo, Rio Piedras, 
Arecibo, Yauco, Lares, San Sebastian and Puerto Nuevo. 


BANCO CREDITO Y AHORRO PONCENO 
ESTABLISHED 1895 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








“Watch this—t'll just bet he’s gonna ask 
for the day off...” 


other assistance and support as is 
necessary to make the plan effective. 


A major deterrent to the installa- 
tion of many of the measures 
recommended in the foregoing is 
the fear that they will be taken as 
an evidence of distrust. There is no 
implication of suspected employee 
dishonesty in any part of an audit 
program. Such a program prevents 
error, and where errors are pre- 
vented there are none to cover up. 
For the relatively rare officer or 
employee who is unable to with- 
stand the temptations which go with 
his job, audit control is a life-saver. 
For those who don’t need it for pro- 
tection against any weaknesses of 
their own, it is still necessary as a 
protection against the weaknesses 
of others. One of the finer functions 
of audit control is to protect all 
employees against unwarranted and 
unjustified suspicion. 


For all officers and employees of 
every bank, a thoroughgoing pro- 
gram of audit control points the 
way to safe, sensible banking, and 
the efforts which are constantly be- 
ing directed toward the betterment 
of audit control measures are bring- 
ing about the development of ever 
better operational methods through- 
out the bank. 


We are firm believers in the 
maxim that for all right judgment 
of any man or thing it is useful, 
nay, essential, to see his or its good 
qualities before pronouncing on the 
bad.—Thomas Carlyle. 
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BANK OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1784 


A Correspondent Bank 
for 168 Years 


Capital Funds over $36,000,000 


48 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


530 Fifth Avenue 
63rd Street and Madison Avenue « (73rd Street and Madison Avenue 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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No Slip-ups In This Insurance Program 


A master policy, with its ‘‘errors and omissions’’ endorsement, 
provides this bank with full automatic and economical coverage 
of the automobile collateral thus protected. 


By CHARLES R. WALDRON 
Assistant Cashier, The Third National Bank, Ashland, Ky. 


lateral against theft and physi- 

cal damage has always been an 
integral part of retail auto financing. 
Sound and adequate protection for 
the borrower and the bank is, of 
course, the basic requirement. In- 
surance against these common perils 
protects the collateral as well as the 
utility of the loan, and does not 
burden the budgeted borrower with 
excessive and unforeseen expense 
in the form of repair bills. 

The importance of this protection 
is emphasized by the fact that to- 
day’s repair costs have risen to a 
point where the average collision 
claim, countrywide, amounted to 
$211 in the early part of 1951, and 
the costs have since been climbing 
at an accelerated pace. The hard- 
ship to which an uninsured bor- 
rower would be exposed in this 
situation is obvious. 

There are many automobile in- 
surance plans from which a bank 
may choose the one best suited to 
its needs. An important factor in 
the determination of that choice is 
the question of whether or not the 
bank is using a direct or dealer ap- 
proach in developing its auto loans. 
The rulings of the various state in- 
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TRACERS COMPANY OF 


surance departments also have an 
important bearing on the type of 
coverage which may be best adapted 
to transactions arising in the re- 
spective states. Since our auto loans 
are originated directly with the 
public, our insurance needs are con- 
fined to those involved in direct 
lending, and our plan has been 
simplified accordingly. 

We have become acutely con- 
scious of the time-consuming effort 
involved in handling the insurance 
phase of automobile lending and, in 
particular, the expense incurred in 
obtaining the policies arranged for 
individual borrowers and checking 
up on their many details. We dis- 
tinctly recall an instance in which 
we found it necessary to engage in 
five telephone conversations with a 
local agent in order to arrive at a 
complete understanding regarding 
insurance which a borrower wished 
to place with him. 

These are a few of the considera- 
tions which prompted us to adopt a 
master policy for our auto loans. 
While our borrowers are still free to 
provide their own coverage if that 
is their desire, we are relying, for 
the most part, on our master policy. 
We find it is especially well adapted 


AMERICA 


' 


§ 


CHARLES R. WALDRON 


for use in the case of borrowers who 
are accustomed to having their in- 
surance arranged for them by the 
financing agency. 


Protection Immediately Effective 


An automatic protection provi- 
sion in this master policy makes the 
insurance binding immediately 
upon approval of the auto loan. This 
gives us absolute assurance that 
when our check for the proceeds of 
a loan is given to the borrower, his 
car and the bank’s collateral have 
adequate and proper. coverage 
even before it is possible to have 
the policy typed. We were made 
particularly aware of the need for 
this feature by the case of the 
Chicago bank whose customer be- 
came involved in a collision before 
the insurance for which he had ar- 
ranged became effective. The re- 
sulting repair costs were over $500, 
and the lack of insurance gave rise 
to a somewhat embarrassing and 
difficult situation. 

By no means the least of the many 
advantages the use of a master 
policy has brought to us is the 
uniformity of insurance coverage 
which makes it unnecessary for us 
to check the various policy forms, 
expiration dates, ratings of com- 
panies and loss payable clauses. 
Under our specially devised master 
policy, the bank’s copy of the insur- 
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ance certificate is prepared along 
with the billing of the individual 
account and becomes a part of the 
loan file, where it is in proper form 
for referral, checking by bank ex- 
aminers, etc. 

The “errors and omissions” en- 
dorsement, which is provided at no 
extra cost, is another valuable fea- 
ture of the protection afforded by 
our master policy. It simply pro- 
vides that insurance which the 
bank plainly intends to place under 
the provisions of that policy be- 
comes immediately effective, not- 
withstanding any inadvertent 
failure of the bank to secure the is- 
suance of a policy or certificate or 
to report the coverage to the com- 
pany. Before we had this coverage, 
the possibility of a costly and em- 
barrassing error or omission was an 
ever present hazard. It has been 
our good fortune, however, to 
escape any actual loss from this 
source. 

Lacking an illustration out of our 
own bank’s experience, I’ll use the 
case of a Pennsylvania bank which 
has come to my attention, in which 
an inexperienced clerk had inad- 
vertently failed to request a policy 
through a local agency. The error 
was not discovered for several 
weeks, and only after the borrower 
had had a fire involving the total 
loss of his automobile. There are 
many more instances of a similar 
nature, with the losses ranging from 
nominal to total. 


Bank Protected If Terms Violated 


Another master policy provision 
protects the bank’s interest in the 
event of a violation of the terms of a 
policy by the borrower. It is, of 
course, impossible to control the ac- 
tions of individual borrowers to the 
extent necessary to the protection 
of our collateral at all times. A bor- 
rower could, for example, deliber- 
ately destroy his automobile in an 
effort to defraud the insurance 
company, and such instances occur; 
or he could convert his vehicle to 
commercial use by carrying pas- 
Sengers for compensation. Either of 
these acts would be violations of the 
terms of policy, and there are 
many more which could readily give 
the company ample cause for deny- 
ing liability on the ground that the 
risks involved were unknown to the 
company when the policy was is- 
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. .. that’s the play the three B’s have perfected—a 
triumph of cooperation that keeps American 
enterprise on top! Business would be helpless without 
Banking, and Banking without Bonding and Insurance 
Protection, would be too hazardous. All three together 
assure a thriving economy with a resultant living 
standard unequaled in any other country. 


Modern business technique makes possible the general 
enjoyment of consumer products which would be 
luxuries anywhere else on earth. Modern banking 
helps provide the financial fuel that keeps the wheels 
of industry turning. And bonding and insurance 
services constitute a’ protection for the banks against 
the losses that result from those latent weaknesses of 
i human nature which nobody can foresee. 


We Americans are fortunate in having the three B’s 
on our team! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


> ummm (07) PAT Y 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 





sued, and therefore not assumed. 
Under the terms of our policy, how- 
ever, payment will be made to us to 
the extent of our interest in the 
automobile, whatever the situation 
may be with reference to the com- 
pany’s liability to the borrower. 

Where death or disappearance of 
the borrower makes repossession 
necessary, or if, after a repossession, 
it is impossible to procure the co- 
operation of a customer and the col- 
lateral is found in a damaged 
condition, the insurance company 
ordinarily cannot pay a claim to the 
bank alone for its interest, unless it 
receives a “hold harmless’ agree- 
ment which will free it from a pos- 
sible later claim by the borrower. 
Under our policy these steps are 
eliminated through the use of a loss 
payable clause permitting the com- 
pany to make payment of such 
losses to the bank only. 

The master policy obviously saves 
important amounts of time for both 
the bank and the borrower by 
eliminating the necessity for dis- 
cussing and checking a number of 
details arising in connection with 
the purchase and handling of each 





“Gee, thanks, all the other banks refused 


individual policy. We are also able 
to speed up our service through the 
use of simplified rate charts pro- 
vided by the company. These charts 
enable us to compute the insurance 
premium speedily and accurately at 
the same time that we quote our 
finance charge, thereby making a 
single package of the entire transac- 
tion. 

The fact that a major portion of 
our loan business is covered by the 


The first bank chartered under the National Bank 
Act offers you complete, modern correspondent 


service. Our basic correspondent policy is coopera: 


tion, not competition. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Harry C. Carr 
Chairman of the Board 


Witutiam B. WALKER 
President 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


master policy gives us the addi- 
tional advantage of dealing pri- 
marily with one company and one 
loss adjuster in the settlement of 
claims. A local insurance agent of 
many years’ professional experience 
in the community acts as liaison be- 
tween the bank and the insurance 
company in issuing any necessary 
endorsements, clearing claims and 
countersigning certificates. 


With the number of individuals 
involved thus minimized, the 
prompt and equitable settlement of 
all claims is assured, and that is the 
test of any good insurance program. 
It is also an important builder of 
good will, as is well attested by the 
case of the local army officer who 
had occasion to file a claim at a 
time when he was some distance 
away at an army post in another 
state. He was so pleased with the 
settlement obtained at that time 
that his next loan came to us as a 
matter of course, and he made a 
special point of requesting the same 
insurance he had had previously. 


Saving For Both Bank And Customer 


In addition to the improved speed 
and accuracy, greater security and 
increased customer satisfaction 
which have grown out of the mech- 
anical advantages of our insurance 
plan, it has resulted in a consider- 
able saving of money for both our- 
selves and our customers. The 
downward trend in auto finance 
rates which has prevailed for sev- 
eral years past in the face of a 
distinctly noticeable upswing in 
operating costs, have made these 
savings particularly attractive. 


To be specific, we have been able 
to arrange a saving in premium of 
20 per cent for our borrowers 
through a stock company managed 
by Chubb & Son, Underwriters, of 
New York City. This saving would 
amount to $39 in the case of a 1952 
Ford 8-cylinder Custom DeLuxe 
Fordor, garaged in Ashland and 
covered for a period of 18 months 
with comprehensive and $50-de- 
ductible collision insurance. This is 
the approximate equivalent of 2 per 
cent on a $1200 unpaid balance fi- 
nanced for 18 months. A further 
standard reduction of 10 per cent 
is allowed on the collision portion of 
the premium where there is no 
operator of a passenger car in the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 


Founded 1849 


TRUSTEES STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Bicknell, Jr. 
crn oun Co. June 3 0, 1 952 
Robert F. Black 
President, White Motor Company 


4 pee Warner & Swasey Co. R E Ss Oo U R > E Ss 


Harold T. Clark (Less Reserves) 
Attorney 


Frank M. Cobb Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . . . . $ 19,218,431.04 
Director, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. : 

T. J. Conwa United States Government Obligations. ... 77,674,704.01 
‘President, : on (Including $13,800,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Frederick C. Crawford Other Investments .. . 29,548,248.56 
ident, Th Products Company 

“aR ok og ammagamamtanlaa First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate .... 86,875,472.41 

Ernest C. Dempse 


~eeesig read oamnmenmtar iene Other Loans and Discounts. 35,953,797.68 
George Durham , ; 
President, Wheeling & Lake Erie Company Bank Premises—127 Public Square ..... 1.00 


Randolph Eide Bank Parking Lot—W. 3rd & Frankfort Ave.. 1.00 


President, The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 


Mervin B. France Interest Accrued and Other Assets 4,211,289.00 
President bia ee 


President, The Glidden Company 
Frank C. Lewman . 
Sichman trothers Company LIABILITIES 
James L. Myers 
President, The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. . $ 15,000,000.00 


La H. Nort ; . 
Scale Gitndinte Gnptinecten Company Reserve for Contingencies . ...+-+-s+e-. 2,181,900.00 


Drake T. Perry 
Secretary, Harshaw Chemical Co. 


Henry S. Sherman Savings Deposits ° e «© « «© 236,206,265.22 
Chairman of the Board 
Herman L. Vail Other Deposits 7,120,296.80 


ee GE. CA Sy Saati Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities. . . . 2,359,884.27 
John S. Wilbur + 

Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company Total es @ @ 9 eS $2 53,481 ,944.70 
Arthur P. Williamson 


President, Dill Manufacturing Company 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses ...... 613,598.41 


Security and Uninterrupted Dividends to 
Six Generations of Savers 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCB CORPORATION 
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“Perhaps the most remarkable thing. about this training course is that there appear to be no failures." 


Full Keyboard Machines 


Mastered In Ten Hours 


A brief course of training in this new method teaches both old and 


new employees to operate any full keyboard machine. 


Figure 


patterns which have been developed through the study of thou- 
sands of checks, and a new key setting technique are used. 


By D. W. HOGAN, JR. 


Executive Vice President, City National Bank and Trust Company 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


two hours a day—one in the 
forenoon and one in the after- 
noon—for five days. In this brief 
aggregate period of ten hours, we 
were told, inexperienced employees 
would attain an average proficiency 
in the operation of full keyboard 
machines comparable to that of 
operators with years of experience. 
Operators regarded as seasoned and 
expert by previously accepted 
standards would achieve an im- 
provement of from 20 to 30 per cent. 
The method by which these re- 


T* TRAINING SCHEDULE Called for 


66 


sults were to be achieved had been 
developed by the research and 
methods departments of the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
and bore the trade mark “Rhythm- 
Add,” a technique of full keyboard 
machine operation acclaimed as the 
greatest aid to teaching the handling 
of office machines since the advent 
of touch typing. The Monroe Com- 
pany was proposing to supply us 
with the necessary instructors, to- 
gether with all teaching material 
and machines, without cost to us. 
We were to be required only to 


furnish the time of the employees 
needing the training. 

We resolved to give the plan a 
thorough trial, and are very glad 
we did. It has proved to be an 
amazingly satisfactory answer to 
the personnel problems with which 
we had been contending insofar as 
they related to employees in this 
category. 

“Rhythm-Add” training enables 
an operator to set figures on the 
keyboard and depress the operating 
bar in a continuous motion with a 
minimum of finger and hand move- 
ment. Figures are read from left to 
right and entered in simple com- 
binations of figure patterns. 


Based On Figure Patterns 


A basic factor in the develop- 
ment of this technique was the 
study of thousands of bank checks 
for the purpose of determining all 
of the essential figure patterns 
which an operator would encounter 
in the course of a day’s work. A 
book of exercises containing all of 
these patterns is an important part 
of the training program. 

To facilitate the training process, 
so-called “Rhythm Checks” are em- 
ployed, their amounts comprising 
figure patterns of five digits or less. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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YT Ay Why Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping Machines 


Are Preferred in Banks Everywhere... 


SPEED in form handling... 


Burroughs patented carriage and 
self-squaring form guides make 
insertion of forms an easy, one- 
hand operation. 


ACCURACY 
in alignment and posting... 


Direct, visible form alignment 
permits visibility of previous 
postings, protecting against 
“high posting.” 


EASE of operation... 


Easy-action keysand new feather- 
touch motor bars make every 
stroke productive. Operators like 
it, fatigue is greatly reduced. 


SIMPLICITY... 


Simplified check, deposit, and 
balance motor bars—each with 
a single basic function—make 
operation as simple as ABC... 
and fast, automaticbalances elim- 
inate operator decisions, reduce 
errors and speed production. 


FLEXIBILITY... 


Check lists can be made on sepa- 
rate tape during posting run and 
list totals posted without re- 
handling any figures. Simple 
shift of a lever changes from 
ledger posting to statement post- 
ing or balance transfer. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT . . . “With service to our customers the foun- 
dation of our success, National Bank of Detroit is alert to increase 
efficiency at every level of operation,” says Fred Mosdale, Assistant Vice 
President. “In holding to this standard we have found that Burroughs Book- 
keeping Machines help materially. We can depend on them to provide 
faster, easier operation, more efficient paper handling, and many other 
advantages. Our operators like these machines.” 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF CLEVELAND says: “In this period of increasing 
check volume, the performance of our Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines 
has more than justified the decision to install them throughout our Com- 
mercial Bookkeeping Department. The improved mechanical features 
contribute to the maintenance of high-volume production, lessen fatigue, 
improve morale, and facilitate the training of new bookkeepers.” 


See a demonstration of this banker-approved aid 
to modern banking. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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pf Drive-in Banking! 


Electric push-button revolutionizes 


Here are just a few of the 


advantages you get with the new 
Mosler Electric Drive-in Window 


at no extra cost! 


New “easy reach” convenience 
for customers. 


Full vision for teller and customer. 


New fully automatic ‘Shuttle’ 
for faster transactions. 


Counterbalanced ‘‘Shuttle” lid 


makes access to deposit receptacle 
effortless. 


Push button operates “‘Shuttle”’ 
which retracts automatically after 
15 seconds. Operates manually in 
case of power failure. 


New flush counter gives greater 
working space and provides prac- 
tical working area under counter. 


Ventilating ducts for warm or 
cool air make unit comfortable. . . 
prevent frosting. 


Convenient right or left-hand cash 
drawers. 


New trouble-free speaker which 
is movable to suit convenience 
of operator. 


operation and at no extra cost. 


You’RE looking at the newest, 
most advanced electrical drive- 
in window ever designed . . . the 
last word in modern drive-in 
service from the first name in 
protective equipment. Take a 
customer’s-eye view of it from 
the outside. Notice the new 
bullet-proof window that enables 
full vision of all transactions. . . 
the outside speaker . . . and 
the new push-button-controlled 
“Shuttle” that slides out and 
in, completing transactions with 
new speed and safety—at driver’s 
arm-level. 


Then, take a look inside. 
Notice the simple control which 
works at the merest touch of 
your teller’s finger . . . the wide, 
work-easy counter . . . movable 
speaker . . . and handy cash 
drawers. See how all this adds up 


to faster, more efficient operation 
for your bank. 


It’s easy to understand, isn’t 
it, how this new Mosler unit can 
give you all the proved advan- 
tages of drive-in banking—and a 
lot more? For such convenience 
builds even more good will, at- 
tracts more new accounts. And 
such transaction speed gives 
you even greater relief from con- 
gestion inside the bank . . . even 
more help in solving parking and 
traffic problems. 


Why wait any longer for that 
drive-in window you’ve been 
considering? The new Mosler 
unit can be installed with Jess 
expense and more speed than 
ever before. Get the full details 
right away! Mail the coupon 
below! 


Be sure to see the Mosler Drive-in Window at booths 30 to 33 at the 
Easier and less expensive to in- American Bankers’ Association Convention September 28 to October I. 
stall. 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


~ Mosler Safe” 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


The MOSLER SAFE Company 
Dept. BM-9, Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me complete information about the new Mosler Electric Drive-in 
Mosler Flush Type Drive-in Window, Window. 
No. 950. Gives you all the advantages of 
the new Bay Type Window, shown on left. 
esigned for installation where bay pro- 
Jection is not desired. 
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These are used to develop a sense of 
rhythm, fast reading, and check 
handling skill. Test checks, the 
amounts of which represent average 
business figures, are used to develop 
both accurate reading and fast 
handling. For the sake of conveni- 
ence, Rhythm and Test checks are 
referred to in classroom vernacular 
as R- and T-checks, respectively. 
We were told that while the size 
of the class depended somewhat 
upon the number of employees who 
could be spared from each depart- 
ment, a class of ten was recom- 
mended as ideal, since the instruc- 
tors would be able to give this 
number individual attention as 
needed. It was also suggested to us 
that the training provided by this 
course would enable any supervisors 
taking it to qualify as instructors of 
subsequent classes. Following both 
of these recommendations, we had 
an initial class consisting of eight 
new employees and two supervisors. 
J. H. Hamby and R. C. Reynolds, 
both of the Monroe Oklahoma City 
office, conducted this initial class. 
Ten sessions were scheduled for the 
hours of 7:30 a.m. and 4:00 P.m., 


Monroe Rhythin-~add 
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Monday through Friday, but the last 
two hours were canceled because 
the first-of-the-month load, com- 


Correspondent Service 


IN MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers National Bank in- 
vites consideration of its facilities 


for serving as your Michigan corre- 


spondent. Prompt, efficient handling 


of items is assured through offices 


strategically located in Detroit, 
Highland Park, Dearborn and 
Grosse Pointe Woods. 


THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


APRIL 28 





A graph reveals the progress achieved 

daily by each of the students in the 

handling of “Rhythm"™ and “Test” checks. 
bined with the additional work 
brought on by an examination of the 
bank, made it impractical to con- 
tinue. 

The results, nevertheless, were 
most gratifying, the class having at- 
tained a production of 65 R- and 
56 T-checks per minute in the eight 
sessions—an increase of 48 per cent 
and 56 per cent, respectively. This 
average production compares very 
favorably with that of seasoned 
bank personnel with years of ex- 
perience in machine operation. 


All Operators Benefited 

It has developed that the lectures, 
exercises and tests comprising this 
training course are beneficial to the 
operators of proof and bookkeeping 
machines as well as thosé using 
straight adding machines, and we 
decided that all employees, both old 
and new, should have this instruc- 
tion. 

In accordance with this decision 
we organized a class consisting 
exclusively of inexperienced 
employees, and used our own super- 
visors as instructors. The same re- 
markable results were achieved. 
The entire group developed into 
skilled, accurate and _ proficient 
operators in the same short space 
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of time as the initial class, main- 
taining both a high production level 
and degree of accuracy. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about this training course is 
that there appear to be no failures. 
The operating skill of everyone tak- 
ing the training improves. And 
even those who previously felt they 
had attained their maximum of skill 
have been able to better it. We can 
think of no better way to maintain 
a competent corps of machine 
operators. 


Are Price Supports . . 


(Continued from page 50) 


and they find it difficult to adjust 
themselves to such conditions. We 
have programs for other sectors of 
the economy and must not leave the 
farmers in the lurch. Stop-loss price 
supports or some form of income 
aid designed to come into play in a 
period of this sort will afford very 
useful protection for ‘agriculture. 
Let’s not delude ourselves that 
depressions will be outlawed or 
halted merely by bolstering farm 
prices. We have had ample demon- 


stration of how dependent farmers 
are upon activity in the rest of the 
economy. It is a high level of pro- 
ductive activity and employment in 
the rest of the economy which sup- 
plies a healthy market for farm 
products for food and industrial 
uses, an ample supply of things 
needed by farmers, and job oppor- 
tunities for rural people not needed 
in agriculture. No government farm 
price program can be an adequate 
substitute for economic stability at 
a high level. 


If depression strikes and unem- 
ployment and idle plants again be- 
come the order of the day, recovery 
will come, not from cutting back 
agriculture and other lines still at 
work, but in getting the idle men 
and machines back into production. 
Government, business, banking, 
labor and all other lines can help 
farmers most by doing their own 
jobs well and by putting forth 
every effort to get our productive 
machinery operating in high gear. 
This means that every group and 
each individual must accept a share 
of responsibility for the good of all 
and not press only for narrow self- 


New York City 
Bank 


Stocks 


FRANCIs L. DUPONT & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


The whole apple is YOURS! 


YOU GET THE ENTIRE COMMISSION ON 
NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


When you sell NCB Travelers Checks nobody takes “a 
bite” out of your commissions. You do not have to share 
them with anybody else. 


You get it ALL—75¢ per $100. 


The sale of NCB Travelers Checks is a banking trans- 
action all the way through. They are sold through BANKS. 
They are backed by a BANK—the National City Bank of 
New York. If they are lost or stolen, your customer gets a 
refund in full from the National City Bank of New York. 
They are advertised nationally in behalf of banks. Every 
advertisement directs prospective purchasers to banks, 
with these words, *BUY THEM AT YOUR BANK”. 


NCB Travelers Checks are safe, spendable everywhere 
for anything that money can buy. Recommend them to 
your customers. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


First in World-Wide Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HOW CRITICAL CAN YOU GET? 


While browsing around one of our 
plants recently, we were quite critical 
of the design and appearance of the 
workbenches in the lithograph press- 
room. We —— the view that they 
were not sufficiently functional, nor did 
they present a streamlined, sparkling 
appearance. 


With some considerable patience and 
restraint, the plant manager pointed out 
to us that (1) the benches were only 
three years old, (2) they were the same 
benches we had labeled “the last word” 
when they had been built, and (3) even 
if they were rebuilt according to current 
standards we probably would not be 
satisfied with them for more than a 
couple of months. 


Such observations, despite their impact, 
we brush aside with the comeback that 
what is “tops” today may be outmoded 
tomorrow. To bear this out, only a few 
days ago we were photographing our 
latest workbenches, designed and built 
for our new Clifton plant, and just in 


the short time that has intervened new 
materials have come on the market that 
make us wonder whether these unused 
units are up to snuff. 


There was a time when a workbench 
was a bench, and as long as you could 
throw things on it and it didn't collapse, 
it was considered satisfactory. Not so 
today. Now a workbench is something 
that challenges the ingenuity of an indus- 
trial designer, a production procedure 
man with a lot of know-how, and a 
craftsman who can build it and finish it 
off so beautifully that you wish you 
could put it in the living room.) 


While it may seem fartetched to attach 
such significance to an accessory like a 
workbench, we hold the view that a busi- 
ness must be properly balanced with re- 
spect to securing orders and executing 
them, and that in their execution the 
plant facilities must be properly balanced 
with respect to functional values. That 
is why we require up-to-the-minute 
accessories to use with up-to-the-minute 
machines and methods. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


HECK PRINTERS 





advantage. That is the best insur- 
ance against depression and the 
speediest road to recovery if de- 
pression hits us. 


Public policies indirectly play a 
significant part in activity and 
stability. However, the claims and 
promises of political platforms and 
campaign orators cannot always be 
taken literally. Government as such 
does not “give” either prosperity 
or security. Government depends 
upon the citizen for its power and 
means. Prosperity and security do 
not fall like the manna of old from 
heaven. They are not created by 
government fiat. They can be pro- 
vided only if they are produced by 
the people. That point needs to be 
kept in mind in developing farm 
and other programs. Government 
exists not as the tool of special 
groups but as the common agency 
of all. Public policy must serve the 
good of all rather than special group 
interest. 

Another very important point to 
keep in mind is the high degree of 
interdependence in our modern 
economy. Prosperity is indivisible. 
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To have good health, all parts of the 
economy must be in good health. 
Farmers need to be concerned with 
broader questions rather than to put 
complete reliance on farm price or 
other special aid programs. They 
have a stake in monetary and fiscal 
policies of the government. They 
are concerned with the policies and 
programs of other groups. The same 
is true of all of us. We all should 
strive to widen our mental horizons 
so that our actions may be guided 
by enlightened self-interest rather 
than follow the blind dictates of 
short-run, narrow selfishness. Ideal- 
istic? Yes. But how do we move 
forward to improved levels of living 
unless we follow ideals? 

A Large Potential Increase 

In Agricultural Production 


Farm production can be ex- 
panded about 20 per cent in the 
next four to five years merely by a 
more widespread adoption of pres- 
ently known techniques. This esti- 
mate of production capacity 
resulted from recent studies by 
State College and USDA specialists. 


It assumes average weather, ade- 
quate machinery and fertilizer sup. 
plies, and good prices. For Iowa, 
State College experts have esti- 
mated that average corn yields 
could be boosted from 50 to 8§ 
bushels; oats, from 38 to 65; soy- 
beans, from 22 to 30; and hay from 
1.6 to 3.1 tons. Livestock production 
could be increased also. The larger 
feed supplies would permit a 25 to 
30 per cent increase in output of 
eggs, milk and meat. Furthermore, 
a stream of new knowledge flowing 
from both public and private re- 
search can be expected to continue. 
—Ernest T. Baughman, assistant 
vice president and agricultural 
economist, The Federal Reserve | 
Bank of Chicago, in AGRICULTURAL 
LETTER dated August 8, 1952. 


No Slip-ups In... 

(Continued from page 64) 
borrower’s household under 2§ 
years of age, or where the car is 
operated exclusively for non-busi- 
ness purposes. 

This saving has become an im- 
portant merchandising factor in our 
auto finance program for it provides 
the means of lowering the over-all 
cost per installment to the bor- 
rower, while maintaining an ade- 
quate rate of return to the bank. It 
is particularly advantageous in 
dealing with people who are shop- 
ping for the lowest possible in- 
stallment payments. We _ haven't 
lost the business of one of these 
comparative-rate shoppers since the 
adoption of the policy. The reason 
for all of this becomes increasingly 
clear when it is realized that the 
cost of adequate protection has in- 
creased in the course of the past 
few years to the point where it 
matches and sometimes exceeds the 
interest cost of the loan. 

Most problems encountered in the 
course of the day’s work present 
both a challenge and an opportun- 
ity. The one dealt with in this ar- 
ticle is no exception. We are grate- 
ful for the master policy which 
has been largely instrumental in 
enabling us to convert this par- 
ticular problem into an opportunity 
to provide an indispensable service 
of superior quality at a relatively 
low cost. We only wish we were 
able to do as well with some of the 
others with which we are contend- 
ing. 
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Your Rugged Constitution 


By Bruce and Esther Findlay. Published by 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, California. 
282 pages. Bulk price upon application to the 
publishers. 

In November, this year, the 
American people will vote in an 
election of tremendous importance. 
Many of the issues the voters will 
resolve in this election have their 
roots in one of the most vital docu- 
ments ever given to the world—the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Between now and election time, the 
pros and cons of our fundamental 
law will be threshed out as never 
before in newspapers and maga- 
zines, over radio and television and 
from thousands of public platforms. 


What will all of this mean to the 
average U.S. citizen? Can he ap- 
preciate the deep meaning of “‘con- 
sent of the governed,” “separation 
and balance of powers” or “dele- 
gated” versus “undelegated” 
powers? 


Several years ago Messrs. Gordon 
B. and Allan H. Crary of Los 
Angeles made a grant to Stanford 
University to be spent on a study 
of fundamental American ideals, 
along with an inquiry into the most 
effective means of teaching those 
ideals to American school children 
and average American citizens. 
Among other results, this study re- 
vealed that few Americans, young 
or old, really understood the Con- 
stitution. 

The Findlays’ book was written 
to meet the need indicated by the 
Stanford University survey. How 
well it fulfills its purpose is strongly 
Suggested by the fact that it is now 
in its seventh printing and has been 
acclaimed by teachers, lawyers, 
jurists, journalists, labor leaders, 
patriotic organizations and busi- 
hessmen as the most effective inter- 
pretation of the Constitution ever 
published. The book has been dis- 
tributed to employees and custom- 
ers of hundreds of leading business 
firms, including many banks. 


The manuscript and illustrations 
were checked with minute care for 
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accuracy and soundness of inter- | 
pretation by qualified experts in | 


law, political science and education. 


The editorial and art preparation | 
expense was defrayed by Stanford | 
American | 


University under its 
Ideals Program. 


Your Rugged Constitution is a 
tremendously powerful contribu- 


tion to a better understanding of | 
what the Constitution means to the | 
As such it richly de- | 
serves all the circulation patriot- | 
can | 


individual. 


ically-minded businessmen 
give it. 


Federal Taxes 


Edited by Clifton H. Kreps, Jr. Published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 183 pages. Price 
$1.75. 


No one needs to be told that 
federal taxation is a pocketbook 
problem for individuals and cor- 
porations. The government of our 
United States today takes a larger 
proportion of the income of the 
American public in taxes than it 
has ever taken before—even in 
times of all-out war. 

This fact raises two tremendously 
important questions: should taxa- 


tion be designed only to support the | 


government, or is it sound policy to 
use the taxing power as a social- 
economic instrument? The book 


under review here is primarily a | 


reference work, a compilation of the 


opinions and convictions of recog- | 


nized authorities. Editor Kreps 
obviously has made an effort to be 
as impartial as possible in selecting 
the arguments of the various lead- 
ers of different schools of political 
and economic thought. The editor is 
chief of the public information divi- 
sion of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and well qualified to 
make the selections incorporated 
in the book. 

The publisher’s release describes 
the book’s content as “meaty, 
worthwhile material.” It is all of 
that for any businessman interested 
in taxation. And what businessman 
isn’t? 








SPEED-UP OFFICE PROCEDURE 
IN YOUR BANK! 


Make EXACT Photo Copies 


of Mortgages, Deeds, Titles, Blueprints, 
Contracts, Checks Etc. 
@ only 5¢ each 


A TRU-COPY-PHOTE machine is a sound investment 
ithtul of anythin 


equires N 
0 fim! There's 
in $49. 


50. 
with -PHOTE. 

Backed. i a mt érime. GUARANTEE! 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER & PRICE LIST. 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


15 SUMMIT AVE. CHATHAM 6, N. J. 





ad 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


ONTARIO STREET CLEVELAND 





Check What You 


32. 
33. 


. Addressing Machines 
Air Conditioning 
. Architects and Builders 
Bandit Resisting Enclo- 
sures and Alarm Systems 
. Bank Building Fixtures 
. Banking by Mail Envelopes 
. Binders, Check, Book- 
keeping, Ledger 
. Bookkeeping Equipment 
. Bronze and Brass Signs 

. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 

. Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling 

Perforators 
. Check Desks 
Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 
24. Checking Account Plans 

. Christmas Savings Clubs 
26. Clocks—Outdoor 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 

. Coin Counting and Pack- 
aging Machines 
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Coin Envelopes 
Coin and Currency Trays 


34. Coin Wrappers 
35. Counter Screens 


. Coupon Books 
. Currency Straps 


. Dating Machines and 


Stamps 


. Deposit Ticket Files 

. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 
. Desk Pen Sets 

. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 


Stainless Steel 


. Duplicators 


. Expanding Filing 


Envelopes 


. Filing Cabinets 
; Forms, Machine 


Bookkeeping 


. Forms, One-Time Carbon 


. Forms, Continuous 
. Grilles and Gates 
. Inter-Office Communi- 


cating Systems 


. Interest Tables 
. Ladders 
. Lighting Systems, 


Fluorescent 


54. Locking Envelopes 


Maps 


. Metered Mail Systems 


. Name Plates and Desk 


Signs 


Need And Mail This Form 


. Night Depositories 
. Night Depository Bags 
. Pass Books 
. Past Due Notices 
. Pay Roll Envelopes 
. Personalized Checks 
. Personal Loan Advertising 
. Personal Loan Systems 
66. Photographic Bank Systems 
. Proof Machines 
. Railings 
69. Recorders, Voice 


Rubber Shamps 


. Safes, Fire and Burglar- 


Proof 


. Safe Deposit Boxes 

. Safe Deposit Records 

. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

. Seals, Coin Bag 

. Seals, Corporation, 


Notary, etc. 


. Storage Files 
. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
. Time Stamps 
. Travelers Checks 
. Trucks, Tellers 
. Typewriters 
. Typewriter Stands 
. Vaults 
. Vault Trucks 
. Vault Ventilators 
. Visible Records 
89. Window and Lobby Displays 
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Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


Mosler Safe Co. Introduces 
New Automatic Drive-In Window 


Instant push button control at 
the teller’s fingertips replaces man- 
ual operation of the drawer-like 
deposit and withdrawal receptacle 
in the new completely automatic 
drive-in window now being offered 
by the Mosler Safe Company of 
Hamilton, O. Deposits or with- 
drawals can be completed in a mat- 
ter of 15 seconds, an important 
factor during peak operation peri- 
ods. Other features are greater visi- 
bility, increased counter space and 
sharply reduced installation costs. 


Desk Model Stapler Handles 
Heavy Work Without Effort 


A compact yet powerful new desk 
model stapler that can stitch book- 
lets, folders, magazines, maps, blue- 
prints, time cards and _ perform 
many other fastening jobs, has been 


introduced recently by The Heller 
Company. 

Using the principle of long lever- 
age and combining it with cam- 
action, the stapler accomplishes 
heavy work without effort. It is 
light in weight, takes up very little 
desk space and has a sure grip rub- 
ber cushioned base that cannot mar 
the finest finish. Drives flat steel 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J- 
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staples 11/64 to 9/16 inches long, 
that come in long bars and can be 
loaded from either end of the 
machine. 

Designed for the office girl’s use, 
the new stapler will operate end- 
lessly without attention. Anvil or 
stitching head is interchangeable 
and the gate requires no tools to 
open. 

The stapler may also be used to 
stitch or staple paper, plastics and 
other materials where ease of 
handling, portability and space are 
factors. 

Further inquiry regarding this 
handy product should be addressed 
to The Heller Company, 2151 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 


Banks Offered House Organ 
For Women By Ad Agency 


Miss Arlene Smith, Exchange 
National Bank, Chicago, Illinois, 
has this to say about the 

TODD IMPRINTER: 


That the woman’s market is of 
growing importance to banks is 
evident from the many highly suc- 
cessful forums held exclusively for 
women by financial institutions | 


throughout the country. 

To offer a means of direct and 
continuing contact with this large 
customer potential Salem Kirban 
Advertising Agency recently in- 
troduced and is offering to banks a 
four page monthly paper carrying 
news of interest to women. 

The agency will publish the in- 
side pages and page.four of the 
paper. The bank has the privilege of 
naming the house organ and placing 
whatever message it desires on page 
one, thereby making the paper an 
exclusive and personal publication. 

Front page copy can be changed 
every month at no extra cost. At- 
tractively laid out on quality stock, 
the house organ is printed in two 
colors on glossy finish paper. 

Purchase price for a minimum 
order of 500 copies is $45. One thou- 
sand copies may be had for $60. 

The Salem Kirban Advertising 
Agency is located at 4257 North 9th 
Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Christmas Poetry To Order 


Available for those who want 
Christmas Cards containing poetry 
tailored to their individual needs or 
those of their bank are the talents 
and services of Albert William 
Perry, sales manager of Guild Sales 
Organization, 4543 North Wolcott 
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ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN 


The Todd Imprinter not only 
helps sell more checking accounts 
and increase bank earnings, but 
employees like to operate it. The 
work is light, easy and pleasant. 
The operator can turn out a per- 
fect checkbook on time, every 
time. The imprinting is neat. 

Bank customers, bank em- 
ployees, bank officers are enthusi- 
astic about the work of the Todd 
IMPRINTER. To get the facts 
about this time-saving, profit-pro- 
ducing machine, mail the coupon 
now. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BM, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Please send me complete details about the 


Todd Imprinter. 


Name___ 

Address___ 
NEW YORK Cay 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


‘It's easy 
fom -telaay 
fun to run, 
the work 


doesnt gel 
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ABBOTT 


LIKE HELP FROM HEAVEN 
SINCE 1911 
See our latest catalogue for 
* Bank Supplies 
* Coin Counting Machines 
* Coin Sorting Machines 
* Coin Wrappers 
Bill Straps 


* 
OIN 
ABBOTT (3: 
OMPANY 


387 WALES AVE., NEW YORK 54, N.Y. 


“MAKE ABBOTT A HABIT" 


Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. The cards 
are supplied complete with en- 
velopes and stiffeners. 

A 20-page catalog with a line of 
cards depicting the American Scene 
lithographed in six colors may be 
obtained for review with return 
privileges by depositing $1.00. 


Pres-To-Line Helps Typist 
Increase Speed, Efficiency 
A device that increases the speed 


and efficiency of typists, billing and 
accounting machine operators by 





How you can establish 


a LANDMARK 
in your community 


nh he hl! ¢ 
| y - 
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This famous landmark 
—the 3-story-high 
four dial Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 
clock was manufac- 
tured by us. 


These unique clocks are LANDMARKS in New 
York City, Chicago, Des Moines and Boston. 
They revolve continuously, making two complete 
revolutions a minute—2880 a day. 


Attention-arresting, dignified Bank Advertising 
coupled with CORRECT TIME* as a friendly 
community service night and day. 


We have been manufacturing standard and spe- 
cially. designed indoor and outdoor clocks and 
clock systems for more than 65 years. Our experi- 
ence is at.your service and we will cooperate, 
gladly, with your architect or engineer. 


* Naval Observatory Time 


SELF WINDING CLOCK COMPANY, INC. 


207 Willoughby Ave 


Brooklyn 5,N.Y 


raising material to be copied to a 
comfortable, eye-level reading posi- 
tion, has been marketed by the 
Pres-To-Line Corporation of Amer- 
ica. 

Of particular interest to anyone 
in a bank who is required to do a lot 
of typing, the Pres-To-Line con- 
sists of a copy holding framework 
which stands immediately behind 
the typewriter. Changing the posi- 
tion of work to be typed from an 
abnormal one at the side of the 
typewriter to a natural reading 
position in back of it helps the 
typist read faster and more ac- 
curately with much less effort. 

Ordinarily equipped for manual 
operation, the device can also be 
fitted with an _ exclusive foot- 
operated spacing mechanism when- 
ever it is necessary for the operator 
to have both hands free. 

Fully adjustable to suit each in- 
dividual operator, Pres-To-Line is 
available in five widths (14, 18, 24, 
28 and 32 inches) to accommodate 
all general, legal and accounting 
work. 

Address Pres-To-Line Corpora- 
tion of America, 2339 Cotner Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


Copyfix Makes Photo-Exact 
Copies In Less Than A Minute 


Copyfix is the name of a new 
Remington Rand _ development 
which in less than a minute makes 
finished, photo-exact, positive 
copies of any record from originals 
up to 14 inches wide in any length. 

The machine used in the process 
is small, light and very compact. 
With the exception of plugging it 
into any electrical outlet, Copyfix 
is self sufficient requiring no special 
installation or darkroom facilities. 

Simplicity itself, Copyfix works 
in the following manner. The record 
to be copied is placed face to face 
with a sheet of negative paper om 
the printer and exposed. The 
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original and exposed negative are 
then removed from the printer and 
the latter paper, together with a 


CHANGEABLE 
BULLETIN & DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 


and 
COUPON DESK NAME PLATES 


COMPANY 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


. .. to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business in your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost Is small. 
And your message Is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


sheet of positive paper, is placed in 
the Copyfix. 

In about ten seconds, the two 
sheets will emerge from the rear 
slot of the machine. Peel them 
apart and the result is a perfect 
positive copy for immediate use. 


For additional data about this 
quick, economical method, write to 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Send for illustrated 
literature 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 E. 12 St. N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 
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BROOK’S PEI) CAI COIN BAG SEALS 


TRADE. MARK 
@ Winning Wide Acceptance as the 
Modern replacement for regular 
solid seals 


Cut here to 
break seal 
—knife 
never 
touches 


Seal and 
stamp 
with stand- 
ard tool 


@ Provides fastest, most secure seal 
@ Less pressure required — Easier to sea 


@ Unremovable without cutting cord 


@ Red Cap Seal grips tight @ No new dies or tools required 


@ Can't tear bag — can’t slip @ Less weight, less cost to ship 


A, 

AN 
ISTE 

Pot. 2163660 


Others Pending 
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E.J. Brooks Company 


September, 1952 


Try this amazing new “H” Type Red Cap Seal by 
Brooks. Developed by our Research Dept. to lower 
consumer costs — with the same Brooks protection as 
before. Compare it for features, for when for s 


and ease of sealing. Note how it protects your bags 


177 North 13th Street 


from oe as well as tampering. Where other types 
simply hold seal in — Brooks goes further — 
gives full and complete protection against slippage 
or removal. And you have the added safety of extra- 
strong Grade A Cord. Brooks seals fit all size bags. 


Protecting Industry Since 1873 


° Newark 7, New Jersey 
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New Combination Desk-Cabinet 
Takes Acrobatics Out of Filing 


A combination portable steel 
desk and filing cabinet that elimi- 
nates the need of filing in a stooped 
or cramped position and thus im- 
measurably increases personnel 
efficiency, has been introduced by 
Steel Parts Manufacturing Corp. 

Designed for all purpose office 
utility, the popular new Desk-O- 
File is made of heavy gauge all 
steel construction and comprises 
two filing cabinets and one desk top. 


Assembly requires just a matter wots 


AT THE CONVENTION? 


Sorry, not this year. 


BUT AT YOUR SERVICE— 
ALWAYS. 


‘Serving the Banking trade since 1913"' 
Encourage savings this easy way. 


DELUXE BOOK 
SAVINGS BANK 


A borrow-proof bank that takes 
all sizes of coins and currency. 
Available in many attractive colors 


and several cover designs. 


ADD-O-BANK 


The wonder bank that 
adds nickels, dimes and 
quarters and registers the 
total! Attractive and eye 
catching in Tu-tone colors 
and chrome. Your bank's 
name in gold bronze on 
top. 

Catalogue and prices on request. 


The Companion Companies 


BANKERS UTILITIES COMPANY, INC. 
STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. OF CALIFORNIA 


266-88 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


of minutes and best of all, can be 
done without the aid of tools. Desk- 
O-File is available in both letter 
and legal size cabinets. The former, 
with desk top assembled, measures 
52 inches long by 27% inches high 
by 18% inches wide; the latter, 
with the same dimensions in height 
and width, is 58 inches long. Desk- 
O-File is available in green, grey 
and walnut and is delivered com- 
plete with large rubber casters for 
easy movability. 

For further information and 
catalog write: Steel Parts Manu- 
facturing Corporation, division of 
Blackstone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 4630 West Harrison Street, 
Chicago 44, Ill. 


Replica of Spuriscope Offered 
As Bank Advertising Medium 


An inexpensive pocket calendar 
with a built in miniature replica of 
the Spuriscope, counterfeit bill de- 
tector, is now being offered.as an 
advertising medium for banks. 


The miniature Spuriscope, like 
the larger molded plastic device, has 
a dial face similar to that of a 
telephone. To check the genuine- 
ness of a bill of any denomination, 
simply dial the bill’s serial number. 
Two letters will then appear in a 
little window on the face of the 
Spuriscope.. One of these letters 
must correspond with the check 
letter on the bill or the money is 
counterfeit. 

Manufactured and_ distributed 
under recently acquired license by 
the Economy Novelty & Printing 
Company, the little calendar meas 
ures 3% inches by 5 inches. Space 
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is provided on the face of the 
calendar for the advertiser’s name 
and message. 


Address the company at 225 West 
39th Street, New York City, for ad- 
ditional information. 


lonia ‘‘Safe-Tee”’ Folding Chair 
Won't Tip, Slide or Upset 


Safety features even in chair con- 
struction are always desirable. With 
this in mind, the Ionia Manufactur- 
ing Company is offering a folding 
chair that won’t tip, slide, upset or 
fold even if a person stands on the 
extreme front or rear edge of the 
seat. 


In banks where meeting rooms 
are made available to groups as a 
good will gesture, a supply of this 
type of chair could prove very help- 
ful both in protecting -the bene- 
factor and providing comfort for 
the user. 


Four “Safe-Tee” models are 
available: an all-steel indestructible 
folding chair with electrically- 
welded frame; a folding chair with 
veneer seat and steel back; a fold- 
ing chair with steel back and 
padded seat; and a deluxe up- 


i fele)-28 (aa Ge) pile) a 


* Tredemarts 


Key Cabinets, Filing Cabinet Trays, Desk 
Drawer Inserts, Key Panels for Every Size 
Including Tags, Receipts, Index Cards, Key 
Envelopes, etc. 


P. ©. MOORE INC. _ 
41 E. 22nd St New York 10, N. Y. 


September, 1952 


ANNOUNCING 
An important development 


in drive-up banking 


The drive-up banking counter pic- 

tured above is important news to progressive 

bankers everywhere. It is the result of five years of research 
and development by Diebold, pioneer in Drive-up Banking. 

It incorporates more than 30 specific advantages both for 
depositors and bank personnel. Only Diebold offers a counter 
so functionally sound and so completely in harmony with 
present-day bank architecture. Its 80-inch expanse of bullet- 
proof glass, complete counter visibility and many other features 
including motorized deal tray will interest you and please you. 

The design of this new series reflects the accumulated expert- 
ence of 486 bankers with backgrounds in drive-up banking. Their 
suggestions helped Diebold engineers produce this new series in 
three sizes with optional accessories to meet every requirement. 

This umportant forward step in drive-up banking is new evi- 
dence of Diebold’s traditional leadership in banking equipment. 
Let your Diebold representative give you the complete story. 


Diebold 
Seiasinenee? anes ss CD 


For additional information write to Diebold, Inc. 


2048 Mulberry Rd. S. E., Canton 2, Ohio 


BANK VAULT DOORS . SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES + REKORDESK SAFES + CHESTS AND SAFES 
DIEBOLD-McCLINTOCK ALARMS « NIGHT DEPOSITORIES « DIEBOLD-McCLINTOCK VAULT VENTILATORS 
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holstered folding chair with spring 
seat. 

The company, which is located in 
Ionia, Mich., will be happy to send 
illustrated material upon request. 


Executive Desk Styled 
For Comfort And Appearance 


Executive Furniture, Inc., is the 
manufacturer of the trim 7500 
Series Desks, one of which, the 
#500 Senior Executive Desk, is 
featured herewith. 

The visitor approaching the desk 
from this the front side would im- 
mediately note the matched pencil 
stripe veneer panel facings, and the 
very spacious top. Measuring 36 by 
77 by 1% inches, the top affords 


OW IFFANY STANDS EVERY TEST 


why it’s first choice 
ngth—for efficiency, economy 


stand to safely hold and 

protect your costly office 

machines, buy Tiffany. 
| You'll find Tiffany stands | 

every test...it’s the one 

stand that is precision- | 

built to provide a safe 

foundation for practi- 

cally every type and Model 

kind of portable office "S" 

machine. 


A Tiffany Stand, with its 
; many safe, silent, strong 
| features, lasts longer... 
actually costs less per 
year of service. 


Sa ANUS 
S77AND CO. 


MISSOURI 


Model 
“S-Biller” 


4am -1-340-) ad ce) 2-1) 
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more than ample work room for the 
busy bank officer. 

Massive solid walnut sled type 
feet, chamfered on the inside for 
extra foot room give the solidly 
constructed desk adequate support. 

The rear of the desk is equipped 
with a double file drawer, six box 
drawers, two pencil and clip trays 
and two secretary slides. All hard- 
ware pulls and knobs on the draw- 
ers and trays are solid brass. A 
tough, full bodied hand rubbed 
finish applied to the Executive 
Series enhances the attractiveness 
of this model. 

For additional information, con- 
tact Executive Furniture, Inc., 911 
South Walker Avenue, Oklahoma 
City 1, Okla. 


A Lightweight Vacuum Cleaner 
That Performs Many Services 


The good a few turns with a 
versatile vacuum cleaner can do in 
your bank after customers have 
made a busy day of it for staff and 
furnishings alike, almost has to be 
seen to be appreciated. 

For those who haven’t had that 
opportunity however, a quick look 
at the set featured on page 81 may 
give you some idea of its ability to 
meet any small or intermediate 
cleaning assignment. 

Equipped to handle wet or dry 
pickups with equal skill, this light- 
weight model features as one of its 
important new changes, a rede- 
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“DESTRUCTION OF OLD 


RECORDS SIMPLIFIED” 


-.- Say Bankers! | 


The Central National Bank, of Columbus, 
Nebraska, used to burn its old, confiden- 
tial records—a tedious, time-consuming 
task. A Shredmaster Shredding Machine 
solved the problem: 


“We have found that the Shredmaster... 
destroys records effectively. Using it only 
two or three hours a week...we keep up 
with our destruction schedule. It...is a 
machine of considerable value to our 
Bank.” 

H. L. Burdick, President 

Central National Bank 


Only the SHREDMASTER offers 
all these valuable features: 


Cuts confidential records into unreadable shreds 
.. quickly, easily. 


Saves time and labor costs. 


. Gray finish harmonizes with other office 
equipment. 
P Works quietly, without litter or dust. 


Safe to operate . . . all moving parts enclosed ... 
complete safety devices. 
e Anyone can operate it . . . simple switch control. 


Almost no upkeep... needs no sharpening under 
normal constant use for about 144 years. 


* Turns waste into profit. Shredded material can 
be sold for packaging. 


SHREDMASTER 


Shredding Machines 


@ product of—The Shredmaster Corporation 
Division of Self Winding Clock Company 


“Senior” Table Model Shred 

master 3244" x 25” x 1914” 
Weight: 300 Ibs. — > 
elo available: “Junior” 

Table Model 1444” x 16” 

x12” Weight: 52 Ibs. 
Heavy-duty Floor Model 

49° x 22” x 47” Weight: 

800 Ib 


Ht The Shredmaster Corporation 
| 205A Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


{ LJ Please send literature. 
{ Nome 


Compony 
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signed tank with full 5 gallon 
capacity. 

The machine weighs only 36 
pounds and is easily moved about 
on a rubber ball bearing swivel 
caster and two fixed rubber wheels, 
simply by pulling on the rubber 
hose. A handle on top permits hand 
carrying, if desired. The cleaner is 
powered by a 5% hp., 115-volt uni- 
versal AC or DC motor. 

Standard equipment includes: 8 
foot by 1% inch flexible vac hose, 
2-pe. curved wand, fabric type 
filter, 12 inch floating brush floor 
tool for rugs and carpets, 9 inch 
brush tool for bare floors, 5 inch 
upholstery tool and a flat fibre 
nozzle. Included in the wet pickup 
kit as extra equipment is a glass 
wool filter, complete, two filter refill 
discs and a 9 inch squeegee tool. 

For more complete information, 
write Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 
Ford Parkway, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 


“Well, to be quite honest, | wish to go on a 
shopping spree.” 


7, STREAMLINED 


COIN CHANGER 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


@ Now more than 2500 satisfied users— 
banks, savings-loan, theatres, stores, 
ticket offices. 
@ Sturdy aluminum—gray hammertone finish. 
@ Compact, 8” x 10” x 6%"—Weight 9 Ibs. 
@ Trouble-free—all parts and 
workmanship unconditionally 
gvaranteed. 


7 BANK AND OFFICE 
suppLy DEALERS ONLY— 


(Model 1107 with silver dollar key—$70, plus tax) 


New 
ROLL-OUT 
BASE 


Converts any 

MP Jr. to low 
cost, roll-out unit, 
where speed is 
essential. A boon 
to tellers and 
cashiers 
(especially 
women) for 
easier, faster 
coin handling. 
$2250 extra 


plus tax. 


OVER 400 MP Jrs. IN USE 
BY ONE LEADING 
WESTERN BANK CHAIN. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHUR: 


1 


~ Send literature on M P Jr. parses 8. 
e@r’s name. 





bankers make more loans 


ei you could have said “Yes” to a 
number of those not-granted loan applications. Did you 


consider supporting them with field warehouse receipts? 


Today many banks make a point of consider- 
ing field warehousing in connection with every 


inventory-supported loan. 


In literally hundreds of cases each year, the 
security of Lawrence Field Warehouse receipts leads to an 


extension of credit which would not be granted otherwise. 


Bankers also prefer Lawrence experience, 
Lawrence financial strength and Lawrence legal liability 


and bond coverage—the best and strongest in the industry. 
“See . . Pe See es 
Next time inventory figures in a loan applica- 


tion, consult with your local Lawrence office. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
FACILITATES LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


SAN FRANCISCO, 37 Drumm St. CHICAGO, 100 N. LaSalle St. NEW YORK, 72 Wall St. 


Offices In All Principal Cities 
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SIMPLICITY AND DIGNITY characterize the design and setting of the 
boards which the Republic National Bank of Dallas is now locating 
along high-traffic arteries leading into the city. Fred F. Florence, 
center, president of the bank, is shown turning on the sprinkler 
system on the grounds of the newest installation. J. Lewell Lafferty, 
left, vice president and creator of the design, and George J. Watts, 
right, assistant vice president in charge of public relations, are 


shown with Mr. Florence. 


NABAC Convention Program Taking Shape 


Speeches and panels that will be 
“hard hitting, interesting and fac- 
tual treatments of our major fields 
of interest,’ are promised dele- 
gates and visitors to the 28th An- 
nual Convention of The National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, to be held in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., from October 27 to 
30 this year. 

An announcement by Stanley E. 
Bennett, cashier of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank of the host 
city and program committee chair- 
man, further states that plans for 
an accounting panel include a dis- 
Cussion of the value of accruals as 
an aid to management and its ad- 
vantages in computation of costs; 
general ledger accounting; payroll 
accounting—manual and mechani- 
cal; and accounting for securities 
and investments. 

A half day on auditing will fea- 
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ture such subjects as: The value of 
self audit questionnaires; basic in- 
ternal controls; audit of savings ac- 
counts and the collection depart- 
ment; and a discussion of the part 
time auditor. 


An entire afternoon will be de- 
voted to personnel and to timely tax 
topics. 

A session on bank operations and 
bank costs will round out the three 
days of technical discussions. 


Promotions Unofficial ‘News’ 
At Bank Women's Convention 


This year’s convention of the As- 
sociation of Bank Women, to be held 
in Atlantic City, N.J., September 
25 to 28, inclusive, will be a signifi- 
cant one for a reason which will not 
appear on the official program. In 
addition to the important traditional 
business of the convention—ad- 


Dorothy M. 
Armbruster 


Jeanne Bradley 


dresses on topics of widespread pro- 
fessional interest, round table dis- 
cussions, election of officers and 
social activities—women bankers 
will have new evidence of the now 
well established fact that the gentler 
sex is able to hold its own in the 
ranks of bank executives. 

Among the promotions recently 
announced were those of Dorothy 
M. Armbruster and Jeanne Bradley 
to the positions of vice president and 


We 


Manned by officials with years of 
experience, our Correspondent 
Bank Division renders a complete 
service, conducted in an intimate 
and personalized manner. 


Cooperation is our guiding policy. 
















BANK SIGNS 
PLASTIC - WALNUT - BRONZE 


a Made 


Plaques, Honor Rolls, Me- 
morials, Stick-outs, Direction- 
al, Legal Holiday Signs, etc. 
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GRILLE PLATE—INSERT TYPE 
Model A-3 


Special Plates for grey metal & 
walnut furniture. 

















“Largest assortment of plastic desk 
name plates in the world.” 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


18229 W. McNichols Detroit 19, Mich. 





BISHOP’S REPORTS 


BISHOP’S SERVICE, INC. 
founded 1898 



























Outstanding for Special Reports 






on Corporations, Firms, and In- 





dividuals. Continuous Service to 







Banks and Their Customers for 


over 50 Years. Specialists on 





Background Investigations; 
Special Situations; Confi- 


dential Assignments. 










Special contract rates to 
banks 


76 Beaver Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. 
Digby 4-6670 












Beulah Mai Elliott Bess B. Stinson 





assistant treasurer, respectively, of 
The Bank of New York. Miss Arm- 
bruster is one of the very few 
women ever to achieve the title of 
vice president in a major banking 
institution in New York. Miss Brad- 
ley earned her promotion through 
efficient service as personnel di- 
rector of the same institution. 

Another bit of news of the same 
general nature was the appointment 
of Beulah Mai Elliott as assistant 
cashier of the First American Na- 
tional Bank in Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss Elliott, who has been identified 
with Nashville banking for 25 years, 
is the first woman to be appointed to 
an executive bank position in that 
city. Among other recent promotions 
was that of Katherine Dorrian, who 
was elected assistant cashier of the 
El Paso National Bank, Texas. 


In the Southwest, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona has ap- 
pointed Bess B. Stinson to head a 
new special service department for 
women. Miss Stinson, former presi- 
dent of the Arizona State Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women, will make her headquarters 
in Phoenix and will conduct finance 
forums designed to familiarize 
prospective women customers with 
bank functions generally and with 
the services of the First National in 
particular. 


DOUGLAS A. FREETH, a former vice 
president of the Marine Midland 
Corp., in charge of the. Midland 
Time Plan department, has been 
elected a vice president of Marine 
Trust Company of Western New 
York, Buffalo, N.Y. IRVING A. BAR- 
RETT has succeeded to the position 
formerly held by.Mr. Freeth. 


THOMAS HILL, former president of 
the First National Bank in Trinidad, 
Colo., has been elected vice presi- 
dent of California 
Angeles, Calif. 


Bank, Los 






John J. Harrington 


The Beneficial Saving Fund 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa. recently 
announced the advancement of 
JOHN J. HARRINGTON, associated with 
the society since 1932, from vice 
president and secretary to senior 
vice president. 


Frank R. Alvord 





Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles has announced 
the election of F. R. ALVORD, vice 
president of the bank since 1929, to 
the position of senior vice president. 


FRANCIS A. FISHER and ANDREW J. 
LEE were recently promoted from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president of The Detroit Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. THEODORE A. DAUER, 
JAMES R. HALL, and ALBERT A. SHEP- 
HERD were elected assistant cashiers. 


NATIONAL 
INCOME SERIES 


A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUN 


Approximately $5.48 per share 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Established 1930 
120 Broadway - New York 5, ¥. Y. 


Please send Prospectus of this Fund to 


fT RAR ema 
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ALBERT CHARLES BARTLETT, a 
former vice president of the Citizens 
Trust Company in Portsmouth, Va., 
has been elected a vice president of 
The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, in 
which capacity he will be identified 
with that bank’s Portsmouth office. 
EDWIN E. MATHEWS, an assistant 
cashier in the Portsmouth office has 
been promoted to assistant vice 
president. 


California Bank, Los Angeles, has 
announced the following promo- 
tions: From assistant vice president 
to vice president: GLENN B. GOSSETT, 
F. S. HUBER, A. O. OTSEA, A. R. 
PUCHNER, and GUSTAV RIEDLIN; from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president: G. J. CARTER, J. W. FROMM, 
J. W. KENNEY, E. S. LILJEBERG, C. F. 
SCHWAN and L. C. SMALL. Also ad- 
vanced to the office of assistant vice 
president were G. J. HOSKIN, former 
manager of the bank’s credit de- 
partment, and O. G. KEIPER manager 
of its Whittier and Indiana office. 
J. R. VAN DER ZEE was elected as- 
sistant cashier. 


RUDOLPH J. ALBRECHT has been 
elected an assistant trust officer of 
the City National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago. 


Auditor HUGH A. DAVIS of the Pull- 
man Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, recently received the added 
title of comptroller. 


Irving Trust Company, New York, 
N.Y., has announced the advance- 
ment of EDWIN M. SMITH, a former 
assistant vice president, to the of- 
fice of vice president. WILLIAM B. 
PLATE was also elected a vice presi- 
dent. JOHN F. LAWLOR and RICHARD 
I, PALMER were advanced from the 
office of assistant secretary to that 
of assistant vice president. ROBERT 
W. ADAMS, GEORGE J. ADRIANCE, 
FREDERICK H. BROWNELL, JR., ERIC O. 
FREUND and PAUL E. QUANDT were 
elected assistant secretaries. 


KING CLEVELAND and TRAVIS F. 
STARR were recently elected to the 
positions of assistant trust officer 
and assistant cashier, respectively, 
of Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced the election of 
JOHN HILDT as vice president. 
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AMONG THE THREE PRIZE-WINNING BOOTHS at the recent Mansfield, 
O., Freedom Fair was the animated “Bank-O-Rama” display of the 
Mansfield Clearing House Association depicting the vital part banks 
play in keeping the American system of free enterprise alive and 
healthy. The upper portion of the display pictured industry, the 
farmer, retailer and individual pouring deposits into a hopper labeled 
“Bank” while the lower portion showed three small trains carrying 
the loans which help build homes, stores, factories and which supply 
agriculture with seed, live stock, land and buildings. The prize winners 
were selected by the Mansfield Advertising Club. 


Holder of Charter No. 12 issued 
under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Bank Act, The First National 
Bank of Erie, (Pa.), is this year ob- 
serving its 100th Anniversary. At 
an open house held on the evening 
of July 28th, the 160 members of 
the bank’s staff wore costumes of 
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the period in which the bank was 
founded as the private banking 
house of M. Sanford and Company. 
Present chairman of the bank’s 
board is WILLIAM SPENCER, grand- 
son of its first president. ROY Cc. 
MAUER, who started with the bank 
as a messenger in 1916, is president. 
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AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
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Monetary Policy Department 
Timely New ABA Project 


The _ Depart- 
ment of Monetary 
Policy to be set 
up next year by 
the American 
Bankers Associa- 
tion should prove 
an important and 
timely addition 
to the many 
A.B.A. programs 
designed to be of 
specific value to the banking fra- 
ternity. The department will be in 
operation as of January 1 and will 
be headed by Dr. E. Sherman 
Adams, assistant vice chancellor of 
New York University and widely 
recognized in banking circles as an 
authority on money and credit. 


Dr. E. Sherman Adams 


In ahnouncing the new program, 
Harold Stonier, executive manager 
of the A.B.A., pointed out that fed- 
eral debt management problems, 
combined with the Treasury’s power 
to recommend not only the amount 
but the kinds of taxes to be raised 
by the government, now have an 
unprecedented effect upon money 
supply and credit. To put the situa- 
tion briefly, the Federal Reserve 
System is no longer the chief agency 
concerned with monetary policy and 
the total quantity of bank credit. 


The impact of this development, 
said Mr. Stonier, has been far reach- 
ing in recent years, “not only upon 
commodity prices and the volume of 
production and employment, but 
also upon the operations of the 
banks themselves, including their 
ability to attract and maintain the 
private capital that is essential to 
the chartered banking system.” 

Mr. Stonier cautioned, however, 
that the new department is not in- 
tended to be an investment service 
to bankers, “but rather a depart- 
ment that will be of help to other 
sections of the association and to 
its members and those who repre- 
sent it before Congress in the de- 
velopment of information and 
opinion on monetary policy and its 
practical effect upon banking and 
economic conditions.” 


County Trust Company, White 
Plains, N.Y., has announced the 
following promotions: JOHN J. IRISH 
from assistant vice president to vice 
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Elmer E. Schmus, First National of Chicago's vice president and cashier, greets James H. 
McDonnell, first customer of the bank's new consumer credit department. 


First of Chicago Enters Consumer Credit Field 


Installment credit news of the 
first magnitude broke with the an- 
nouncement some weeks ago of the 
establishment of a consumer credit 
department by The First National 
Bank of Chicago. In a joint state- 
ment made previous to the opening, 
Edward E. Brown and Homer J. 
Livingston, chairman and president, 
respectively, emphasized the great 


president; HARRY W. BAUM and 
WALTER KORNTHEUER to assistant 
secretary; MARTIN MILLER to as- 
sistant treasurer. 


American National Bank, St. 
Paul, Minn., has announced the 
election of MERLE V. STONE as 
comptroller. 


SAMUEL COCHRAN, JR., since 1949 
an assistant vice president of The 
Bank of New York, has been pro- 
moted to vice president. Other pro- 
motions announced included that of 
EDWARD B. MCGEORGE, JR., from as- 
sistant secretary to assistant vice 
president; ELLIOTT AVERETT, from as- 
sistant treasurer to assistant vice 
president; FRANCIS THOMAS WARD, 
JR. and WILLIAM ANDOLSEK to as- 
sistant treasurer. 


The Public National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York has 
announced the promotion of RAy- 
MOND J. CLARK from assistant vice 


importance of installment selling as 
an influence in raising and main- 
taining this country’s standard of 
living. “We feel,” they said, “that 
the steady progress made in bank 
services and facilities necessitates 
making credit available to more 
people in our community in order 
that more may take advantage of 
the opportunities for better living.” 


Samvel Cochran, Jr. Raymond J. Clark 


president to vice president. THOMAS 
J. EICHLER, formerly an assistant 
cashier, was advanced to assistant 
vice president and RAYMOND J. 
LUDWIG, supervisor of the credit de- 
partment was elected an assistant 
cashier. 


Seattle-First National Bank has 
announced the advancement of ED- 
WARD WEST, JR. former assistant 
trust officer, to trust officer. Wil- 
LIAM M. POTTER was elected assist 
ant trust officer at the bank’s mail 
office. 
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Announcement was recently made 
by the Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, Calif., that A. G. 
SCHWEIGER and W. NORMAN KEANE 
had been elected assistant vice 
president and assistant cashier, re- 
spectively. 


GEORGE D. SCHWEIGERT has been 
appointed an assistant vice presi- 
dent of United States National 
Bank, Denver, Colo. 


Wilmington Trust Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has announced the elec- 
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10-11—Nebraska, Lincoln. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


19-21—Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville. 
19-22—lowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines. 


13-14—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


20-22—Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix. 


Sept. 21-24—Robert Morris Associates, Annual Convention, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


Sept. 25-28—Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 


N. J. 

Oct. 
nado, Coronado, Calif. 

Sept. 29- 
Oct. 2—Hilton, Chicago. 


20-23—Financial Public Relations Association, Annual Convention, Hotel del Coro- 


Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Annual Convention, Conrad 


Oct. 27-30—NABAC, 28th Annual Convention, Milwaukee Auditorium, Wis. 
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tion of LAMMOT DUPONT, JR., former 
assistant treasurer, as vice presi- 
dent. 


HERBERT M. BATSON, executive vice 
president of The South Shore Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, was re- 
cently made a director of the bank. 


Former Assistant Cashiers wi.- 
LIAM J. SULLIVAN and ROBERT ¢, 
POLLOCK have been made assistant 
vice presidents of the West Hudson 
National Bank of Harrison, N.J. 


Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co,, 
New York City, has announced the 
promotion of JOSEPH J. PERRY to the 
office of assistant vice president. 


ROBERT J. MCGINTY has been 
elected an assistant secretary of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New 
York, N.Y. 


At Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., CARLO c. 
BOSI, JR., and STEPHEN S. GARDNER, 
both of the commercial department, 
have been appointed assistant 
treasurers. 
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Managing your money properly is important, too 


Starting a checking account for young people gives them extracurricular 
instruction valuable in later years. And if the checks they write are 
lithographed on La Monte Safety Papers they will absorb a respect for 
fine quality. The choice of La Monte safety and La Monte quality by 
thousands of banks suggests *these check papers are well worth inves- 
tigating. You may obtain samples from your lithographer or we'll gladly 
send them direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 
Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark*or design made in the paper 
itself. Such inpivipuALizeD check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE- 








